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Prien, Giieustes by the late Dk. Epwarp R. SHaw 
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This book furnishes a year’s work for pupils The most attractive books published for teaching 
nee oak tn: dlewen ouiniie old. The subjects for children to read. Planned to meet the educational 
study are those most familiar to children, such as theory of concentration and correlation of studies. 


the tly, the tadpole, frost, the pine tree, golden rod, Based ona practical combination of the thought, 


the bird’s nest, et Che lessons are arranged in the word, and sentence methods. Fresh and original 
order of the seasons, and throw light on the: unfa- Nature Work, calling into action the percep- 
miliar sides of these familiar things. They are tive powers of the child. In Literature, classical 


correlated with work in drawing and composition- myths, folk-lore, and poems are presented. 


writing, and teach the pupil not only to observe i ; , 
ee “lg Beautifully illustrated with many colored pic- 

closely, but to realize the meaning of what he has wen 5 : : . ; 
. tures. The science illustrations drawn directly 
observed, and to describe it both pictorially and ‘ 


verbally. The book is profusely illustrated, largely from te eee 

from photographs taken by the author, The plan is First READER, 96 pages : 2 ° price, 25 cents 
simple and the method supplies interesting work for SECOND READER, 112 pages ; . price, 30 cents 
young pupils, and affords a good basis for further 

and more advanced study. Write for sample pages 
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‘‘Dunton & Keiley’s Inductive Course in English is by far the best course I have seen published. 
The exercises are suited to the children, very suggestive, and of wide scope. With such a course 
inferior teachers could teach language well, and superior teachers also would find the books stimulat- 
ing and helpful in a high degree ’ 

HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP, Master George Putnam School, Boston. 
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Some one has said that there is luck in odd num- 
bers; if this is true, then teachers as a class are 
extremely fortunate. These odd numbers simply 
refer to the particular pages in DIXON’S PENCIL 
GUIDE where information can be found that will 
be helpful to all connected with educational work. 


| 
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The book is indexed by vocations and will be sent 
free on request. 

If you will tell us where you teach, and enclose 
16 cents in stamps, pencils worth double will accom- 
pany the book. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
































MOTHER 
TONGUE 


Books I and ll 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Harvard University, and SARAH LOUISE AR- 
NOLD, Dean of Simmons College, recently Supervisor 
of Schools, Boston. BOOK III by JOHN HAYS 
GARDINER, Assistant Professor of English in Har- 
vard University, GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, and 
SARAH LovUIsSE ARNOLD. 


NOTEWORTHY CHARACTERISTICS 


These books emphasize the reading and the speak- 
ing, as well as the writing of good English. 

The spirit of the series is the spirit of growth—a 
gradual accumulation of information and of ability to 
use that information. Thought is always placed be- 
fore form, the what before the how. 

The combination in the authorship of wide expe- 
rience and unquestioned scholarship is as effective as 
it is unusual. 

That the books fulfil the promise of their inception 
is indicated by the following list of a few representa 
tive places in which the series is used in Whole or in 
part 
New York, N. Y. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
Concord, N. H. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Putnam, Conn. 





GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 























Equipment for Geography 


The LATEST and BEST 
Wall Maps 
THE PEERLESS SERIES 


Mechanically beautiful 


Pedagogically correct 


Also Maps for Special Subjects 


GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


Send for catalogue. School Dept. “X.” 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 
144 Essex Street - 


Boston, Mass. 
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SEEDS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS 


AND WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY PUPIL. 


“School gardens should be laid out neither to draw the 
attention of passers-by, nor to give great returns, but to 
instruct.”’ Keeping this in view, the School Garden As- 
sociation has provided a list. of seeds to illustrate dis- 
tinct types, such as bulbs, roots, vines, branching and 
heading tops among vegetables, and flowers that climb, 
grow in spikes, clusters, or on single stems, that can be 
used to form borders, and to relieve by their brilliant 
colors. 

To place the seeds within the reach of all, they will be 
furnished in collections of five packets in an envelope, 
at five cents for each collection, or at the rate of one cent 
per packet. In this way all the pupils of a school can 
be provided with at least one packet of seed without im- 
posing a burden on any one, and many can have the full 
collections 

Tne varieties will be such as start early and mature 
quickly, thereby keeping up the interest of the pupils, 
and yielding results before the summer vacation. 

It is believed the following collections will be found 
admirabiy adapted for the purpose: 
COLLECTION NO. 1. COLLECTION NO. 2. 


Vegetable Seeds. Klower Seeds. 


1. Cucumber. 1. Sweet Pea. 
2. Radish. 2. Nasturtium. 
3. Parsley. 3. Poppy. 

4. Lettuce. 4. Mignonette. 
5. Onion. 5. Gaillardia. 


It is thought teachers will appreciate the value of uni- 
formity in the varieties of seeds for the purpose of in- 
struction, and that they will find it of great advantage 
to have as many pupils as possible provided with the full 
collection. 

It is hoped that many teachers will take advantage of 
this opportunity to get well-selected seeds of the right 
kind and best quality, so that the movement may be self- 
supporting, and become a permanent feature in promot- 
ing the interest of the school garden. Address: The 
School Garden Association, Station A, Box L, Boston, 
Mass. 

Remit at the rate of five cents for each collection 
wanted, and do not fail to write your own name and ad- 
aress in full. 








What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVKE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 sagnes from type- 
written original, we will ship 
\ —— dupli ator, cap size, 
\. without deposite, on ten (10) 
b\ days’ trial. 
m Price 87.50 less trade 
discount of 333¢%, or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Presipent G. Srantey HALL, Clark Untiver- 
sity: Some have a passion for knowledge in the 
chicken pox form. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. E. CHANCELLOR, Pater- 
son, N. J.: Teachers save every generation from 
barbarism and all that is good in the world from 
wreck, 

Joun W. Cook, J/linois: It is not a@ttain- 
ment so much as mental attitude, the inclination, 
which makes one professional. The mind acts in- 


terrogatively in those who are professional or on 
the way to being so. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosnay, Los Angeles: 
The school life of the child, with only five hours a 
day in the higher grades, and about 190 days in 
the year, is so short that every moment of it 
should be occupied by the kind of work which 
will contribute to the child's growth. 

ProFessor W. D. Wuirtney: If a_ child 
comes to school in such a state of training that he 
says “come” for “came,” “done” for “did,” or 
‘‘them ” for “they,” and the like, he needs to be 
corrected outright, and the more authority and 
the less grammar about it the better. 

CHARLES WAGNER: To watch, to guide, to 
keep a firm hand — such is the function of the 
educator. He should appear to the child not like 
a barrier of whims, which, if need be, one may 
clear, provided the leap be proportionate to the 
height of the obstacle, but like a transparent wall 
through which may be seen unchanging realities, 
laws, limits, and truths against which no action is 
possible. Thus arises respect, which is the 
faculty of conceiving something greater than our- 
selves — respect, which broadens us and frees us 
by making us more modest. This is the law of 
education for simplicity. 

James Witson, Secretary of Agriculture: 
That great wealth tends to prodigality is an axiom 
in human nature, whose illustration can nowhere 
be found better than in 
resources of the 
citizens. If had not 
wood from the beginning 


the treatment of the 
United States by its 
had an 


forest 
we abundance of 
of our life as a nation 
until the present day, the United States would 


not be first in the family of nations in wealth and 
in food producing power. Whether or not it is 
true that republics are ungrateful to their great 
men, it certainly is a fact that their citizens are 


careless of the resources to which their prosperity 
is due. 





THE TEACHER’S DIPLOMA. 
BY DR. THOMAS HUNTER, NEW YORK CITY. 


Even Shakespeare, although a great genius, 
made mistakes. Some of his expressions are mis- 
leading and others untrue, which only prove that 
with all his wonderful power he was only a man 
subject to the errors of human nature. When he 
wrote that “A rose by any other name would smell 
as swect,” he was decidedly misleading, if not mis- 
taken. On the contrary, there is a great deal in a 
name. Had the rose received a harsh, scientific 
name almost unpronounceable, instead of the beau- 
tiful, harmonious name by which it is now known, 
it would not by any means smell as sweet. There 
is a subtle connection between a name and the 
odor—hetween the name and the taste. Psycholo- 
gists may explain this, if they, can, for it is beyond 
the power of the ordinary man. 

A teacher possesses the right to teach for a given 
time at a certain salary, and shows in evidence of 
his fitness a certificate or license. A certificate, ac- 
cording to Webster, is a written testimony not 
sworn to. Thus a domestic servant receives a cer- 
tificate of good character from her mistress. 
Teachers “hired” at $12 a month with board among 
the farmers needed perhaps a certificate of good 
moral character. It will be observed that a certi- 
ficate implies a low calling. But the word license 
is still worse, for it suggests liberty to do something 
not exactly proper; for example, to carry a pistol, 
to keep a dog in the dog days, to keep a pawn shop, 
to keep a liquor store, and, finally, to keep a school. 
However, the keeping of a school is a highly hon- 
orable profession and should not be degraded by 
the use of a word which everi remotely connects it 
with the above-mentioned occupations. There is a 
gieat deal that is unpleasant in the words certificate 
and license. What word should be substituted? 
The answer is yery simple—the word that gives the 
physician the right to practice his profession, the 
word that gives the lawyer the right to practice at 
the har, the word that gives the minister the right 
to preach the gospel. And that word is “Diploma.” 
This is the definition of this strong and masterful 
word: “A diploma is a letter or writing conferring 
some power, authority, privilege, or honor.” 
Diplomas are given to graduates of colleges on re- 
ceiving their usual degrees, to clergymen who are 
permitted to exercise the ministerial functions, to 
physicians who are permitted to practice their pro- 
fession. he minister, the lawyer, the doctor, 
produces his diploma, and, except for crime, can 
ply his profession as long as he lives—practice 
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under his own vine and fig tree with none to make 
him afraid. He is not hindered or annoyed by any 
clerical, legal, or medical superintendent. ‘This is 
precisely what should be demanded for the profes- 
sion of teaching—a life diploma giving the holder 
thereof the right to teach as long as he lives. “nis 
right must never be questioned. It must be in- 
alienable, for it is his right to make a living. Shy- 
lock says, “You take my life when you take the 
means by which I live.” 

It will be argued that even with this diploma 
representing so much learning, many teachers will 
be found inefficient. No doubt this is true. It has 
been stated that only 10 per cent. of physicians 
achieve a great success, 20 per cent. a fair success, 
20 more per cent. a bare living, and 50 per cent. 
fail altogether and enter other business. It is a 
fact that a large proportion of Wall street brokers 
and bankers are men who failed in other profes- 
sions. So the failures in teaching would fall into 
other callings, doubtless for their own pecuniary 
benefit. The men might become merchants and 
the women milliners. If the physician fails, he 
loses his patients: if the lawyer fails, he loses 
clients ; if the minister fails, he loses his congrega- 
tion, and if the teacher fails, he loses his position, 
but never his diploma. It is his passport in every 
town, city, and county of the state. A certificate 
or a license would have no such weight. Every 
failure causes mare or less trouble. How many 
thousands have suffered or died from the incom- 
petency of the doctor! How many have lost their 
property from the stupidity of the lawyer! How 
many a congregation has been worried by a clergy- 
man who missed his proper calling! Perhaps half 
the troubles of life come from round men getting 
into square holes and square men getting into 
round holes. If a square man teacher was placed 
in a round hole, that is to say, in a position where 
he could only injure the children and himself, it 
would be very easy to get rid of him. 

It will be asserted that a teacher’s standard of 
qualification is not sufficiently high to warrant the 
granting of a life diploma. This is partly true, and 
yet there is a large number of teachers fully 
equipped to receive the diploma at once, and those 
not qualified could in a short time prepare them- 
selves to obtain it, especially as the inducement to 
do so would be very great. There are hundreds of 
very successful teachers who were never graduated 
from college, high school, or normal institution 
who have educated themselves and given evidence 
of great ability. This class should be granted the 
diploma, for the very best of all reasons—they won 
their spurs on the battlefield against vice and ignor- 
ance. They are like the able generals who rose 
from the ranks. 

It must he borne in mind that the education 
given in a good high school to-day is quite equal 
to that obtained in most of the colleges fifty or 
sixty years ago. At that time, or perhaps a little 
earlier, degrees in the arts and sciences were con- 
ferred on boys seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, or 
twenty vears old. Edward Everett received his A. 
B. at seventeen, Chase, Emerson, and I.ongfellow 
at eighteen, John Jay and Daniel Webster at nine- 


teen, and John Adams and Franklin Pierce at 
twenty. These, and many more who were gradu- 
ated with virtually a high school education of the. 
present day, were quite the equals of the recent col- 
lege graduates who receive their diplomas at the 
age of twenty-two. There is such a thing as over- 
education leading to imbecilitv. A man over- 
educated is like a ship over-loaded. There is 
danger of sinking. Over-education might be de- 
fined as crude knowledge not distilled into wisdom. 
The true education, whether accomplished in a long 
or a short period of term, gives trained faculty to 
do one’s work in an efficient manner. 

These are the principal degrees which possess a 
meaning and a power: A. B., A. M., Ph. D., LL.B., 
LL.D., M. D., and D. D. They are the outward 
and visible signs of honor, privilege, authority, and 
power. To these degrees should be added one 
more degree, the degree of B. T., bachelor of teach- 
ing; and supplemented to this the M. T., and D. T,, 
master and doctor of teaching. The New York 
university now grants degrees in pedagogy, but the 
word is very disagreeable for two reasons—first, it 
has been used as a term of contempt and ridicule, 
and, secondly, the pedagog was a leader of boys 
—that is, a kind of nursery governor to lead the 
little boys to school. This very harsh word should 
be dropped by all teachers who respect their pro- 
fession. Columbia adopted a better word, bachelor 
of education, but this might be applied to a bachelor 
of engineering. B.T., bachelor of teaching, is 
better than either, because it hits the nail exactly 
on the head. 

If the teachers of a state unite there is no earthly 
power can prevent their obtaining the B. T., a life 
diploma. If constitutional, an act of the legisla- 
ture goes as straight as a musket bullet to redress 
a grievance, io right a wrong. Follow the example 
of your so-called superiors, go to the legislature, 
go to headquarters, go to the chief department of 
government, the law-making power. Ask only 
what is just; agitate, agitate, agitate, even to the 
point of importuning. Carlyle says that Danton 
was the Titan of the revolution, and what was his 
advice to the people: “Dare and dare and dare 
again. Do not be afraid. Courage always pays; 
cowardice, like Satan, is the father of lies.’ 

Before a remedy is sought, it may be well to in- 
quire into the causes that have led to the degrada- 
tion of the teacher’s calling. In the first place, 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there were no public schools for the masses, and 
farm laborers and working men received scant 
education in church schools whose chief aim was 
to teach the catechism and to spell through por- 
tions of the Bible. New England was the sole ex- 
ception, for there schools and churches were estab- 
lished in juxtaposition, but even these did not go 
much farther than the episcopal schools of Eng- 
land. For the instruction of the common people 
anv kind of an old teacher was good enough. In 
Germany toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury schools were kept by pensioned common sol- 
diers and elderly spinsters. We read of a Maryland 
planter who advertised for a runaway slave who 
was a schoolmaster. Inthe early eighties the 
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visitor met two middle-aged women at a teachers’ 
convention in central New York who told him that 
they were “hired” respectively at $2 and $2.50 a 
week, and from their conversation there is little 
doubt but that they were paid too much. In 
Europe and America schools for the poor were 
eleemosynary and were governed by dispensers of 
charity. In fact, they were called charity schools 
down to a recent date. Out of these sprang the 





PRINCIPALS 


SITTING. 

(From Left to Right.) 
G.M.D. Eckels, Shippensburg. 

E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 

State Superintendent N.C. Schaeffer. 
G.M. Phillips, West Chester. 
D. J. Waller, Jr., Indiana. 
T. B. Noss, California. 
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free schools. Then followed the common schools, 
and last and best of all the public schools. There 
has been a gradual evolution. The bright, quick, 
able public school teacher of the present has also 
been evolved, but he has suffered from the former 
degradation of his calling and from the general 
ignorance of the men and women who were 
“licensed,” like the liquor dealer, to keep a school, 
—Address New Jersey Association. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STANDING. 

(From Left to Right.) 
J.R. Flickinger, Lock Haven, 
J.G. Becht, Clarion. 

E. L. Kemp, East Stroudsburg. 
A. L. Rothermel, Kutztown. 
J. ¥. Bigler, Edinboro. 
J.P. Welsh, Bloomsburg. 
A.T. Smith, Mansfield. 

A. E. Maltby, Slippery Rock. 


STATE 





There are signs of educational activity, if not 
ferment, in the Keystone state just now. The legis- 
lature is in session, and before it adjourns, the 
middle of April, it is hoped and expected that some 
needed school legislation will have been secured. 
State Superintendent Schaeffer is endeavoéring io 
secure a larger appropriation for school purposes. 
Conventions of school superintendents of cities and 
boroughs and of school directors were held in 
Harrisburg February 7-8, and 9-10, respectively. 
In both of these, resolutions were adopted urging 
legislation that will put free high school privileges 
within reach of all pupils, and recommending that 
the present low-grade “provisional certificate” be 
limited in the number of renewals. It has been 
found that this lowest grade of teacher’s license 
adopted thirty-eight years ago for “provisional” 
use is still the only certificate held by a majority 
of the teachers of the state. The effort to raise 
salaries and keep the best teachers in the profes- 
sion can only be partially successful so long as 
there is an inexhaustible supply of teachers who 
have spent little or nothing on their education and 


who will accept whatever salary penurious school 
boards may offer. There is a growing conviction 
that the unrestricted use of this “provisional cer- 
titicate” has been working great mischief not only 
to the schools and to the better class of teachers, 
but even to a majority of those who hold it. 

The Pennsylvania Schoolmasters’ Club, which is 
composed mainly of superintendents and principals 
in Allegheny county and adjoining counties, is to- 
day the most vigorous and progressive organiza- 
tion of school people in the state. The club holds 
a meeting (beginning with a banquet) bi-monthly 
at the Colonial hotel, Pittsburg. At the December 
meeting Superintendent Maxwell of New York was 
the honor guest and principal speaker. 

At the February meeting (February 4) State 
Superintendent Schaeffer and the state normal 
principals were invited guests. The topic espe- 
cially discussed was the relation of the normal 
schools to the high schools, 

The club nnanimously adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the able administration of Dr. Schaeffer 
and recommending his re-appointment as state 
superintendent. Theodore B. Noss. 
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PENSIONING OF TEACHERS. 
BY HENRY KREUGER, MILWAUKEE. 

Although pensioning of teachers is compara- 
tively new in this country, it has been in vogue for 
many years in nearly all of the European countries. 
President Charles Kendall Adams used to say: 
“The German teachers are the schoolmasters oi 
the world,” and they have been pensioned for the 
last century. The argument advanced in Germany 
is that the teachers, of all the state officers, deserve 
the highest consideration, because they are most 
likely to sacrifice their health in the discharge of 
their duties. At first the teachers bore the whole 
burden of pensioning, later the municipality and 
the state gradually relieved the teachers; and since 
1893, the contributions of the teachers were abol- 
ished. ‘The salaries of the teachers and their pen- 
sions have steadily increased; the pension amount- 
ing in Prussia to three-fourths, and in Hesse to the 
full amount of the salary. 

[In Germany the teacher can live as his neighbors 
do, enjoy cultivated society, rear a large family, 
send his sons to the university, teach his daughters 
to be cheerful, industrious, and frugal as their 
mothers are, and be assured of a competency in old 
age. The government has felt that to cast off and 
forsake all of the old teachers when they could 
work no longer would be to break off sympathies 
which unite them to their profession and to shut 
out of it many noble spirits. Pensioning, perma- 


nent tenure of office, and the security of the 
teacher’s position have, no doubt, largely con- 
tributed toward the excellence of the German 


school system. 

In 1891, the National Educational Association 
adopted the following resolution: “Justice, as well 
as the best service, requires the retirement and pen- 
sioning of teachers after a service of thirty years, 
and upon carefully devised conditions. We recom- 
mend the enactment of laws in the several states to 
permit and to regulate the retirement and pension- 
ing Of professional teachers.” 

New Jersey has the honor of being the first state 
in the Union to pass a law providing an income for 
all veteran public school teachers. 

California and Maryland also have laws of pen- 
sioning all veteran public school teachers within 
their borders. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, District of Columbia, Ohio, and Illinois have 
laws pensioning their teachers, but only in their 
large cities. 

The amount of money that each teacher has to 
pay yearly, the length of service required, and the 
annuities they receive vary in different states and 
cities. In most cases the dues are one per cent. of 
the teachers’ wages, twenty-five to thirty vears of 
service, and the annuity is from $150 to one-half of 
their salary at time of retirement. 


In 1896, the legislature of the state of New York 
passed a pension law permitting any town to vote 
for or against pensioning teachers who have served 
for twenty-five vears. 

In New York city, the teachers having taught 
thirty years receive out of the retirement fund one- 
half of their salary, not to exceed one thousand 
dollars, but in no case shall the annuity of any 
teacher be less than six hundred dollars. At first 
the teachers paid a certain per cent. of their sala- 
ries, but under the revised charter nothing is said 
about money deducted from teachers’ salaries. 
The retirement fund consists principally of 5 per 
cent. of all excise moneys or license fees belonging 
to the city of New York. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, all teachers who 
are sixty-five years of age and have taught twenty- 
five years Or more are pensioned by the school 
board. 

In 1900, the Massachusetts legislature passed an 
act providing a teachers’ retirement fund in the 
city of Boston. The scheme provides for a life an- 
nuity for each member of the association who by 
reason of disability is compelled to retire from the 
service, or who after thirty years of teaching (at 
east ten years of which must have been in the 
chools of Boston), may choose to retire. The 
assessments and annuities are uniform for all 
teachers and principals. It is estimated that the 
annuity will be about $300 a year. 

We claim that pensioning should not be consid- 
ered as a charity, but as a means of improving the 
teaching service for the reason that it would result 
in the retirement of those teachers who, by reason 
of age or ill health, cannot do efficient work. It 
would remove the anxiety for the future of those 
in the service, and they could spend all their energy 
for the welfare of their pupils. It would attract to 
the profession the best and brightest of both sexes; 
and it would secure a permanent tenure, which of 
necessity goes with any system of pensioning. 

The law requires of the teacher high moral, 
niental, and physical qualifications, and after thirty 
years ot poorly or moderately paid service the 
teacher had undonbtedly given much more than he 
received, and is entitled to a pension. 

Jupiter once offered a reward to the one who 
should he the most worthy of it. When the ap- 
pointed hour came, there was the lawyer and the 
doctor, the merchant and the mechanic, the farmer 
and the miner, each in his turn pleaded his cause 
why he was the most deserving of the prize. At 
last came the teacher, who said, “I have taught 
them all.” 

All honor to our noble profession. It is the 
teacher who builds the character of the people, 
shapes the nation’s destiny, and fits man for eter- 
nitv. Let us, therefore, provide a retirement fund 
by which the faithful teacher will not want in old 
age —Address, Wisconsin Association. 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 





QUESTIONS ON “THE COMING OF ARTHUR,” 
AND “ THE PASSING OF ARTHUR.” 


What place does “The Passing of Arthur” hold 
in the chronology of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King’? 

What evidences can you see in the poem of its 
belonging to his early period? 

How does the story show it? 

How does the style show it? 

How does the imagination show it? 

What evidence can you see in “The Coming of 
Arthur” of its belonging to his later period? 

What is the difference in the imaginative effect 
of these two poems? 

What can you say of the sympathy of the imag- 
ination with the theme of the story? 

Which poem makes more vivid pictures in your 
mind? Why? 

Is the romance of Arthur based upon a his- 
torical setting or not? 

Generally speaking where may we place the 
scene of the poem? 

What of history do these lines suggest :— 

“And still from time to time the heathen host 

Swarmed over seas and harried what was left. 


* * * * x * 


And first Aurelius lived and fought and died— 
And after him King Uther fought and died, 
But either failed to make the kingdom one’’? 


What was the condition of the kingdom? 
What was Arthur’s first “deed of arms”? 
What is the significance of the lines :— 


“But since he neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of his kinglihood’’? 


Who was Guinevere? 

When did Arthur first see her? 

How did he place her in his imagination? 

What was the doubt of Arthur’s right to be king? 

What did this doubt mean to him? 

Did he ever satisfy himself about this doubt? 

What was “the coming of Arthur”? 

What was his ideal of his kingship? 

What impression does Arthur’s first battle give 
you? 

Compare this with the description of his last 
battlefield in “The Passing of Arthur.” 

What should you say of Tennyson’s imagination, 
and of his power as a poet, in the pictures which 
he makes of these two scenes? 

What is the difference in significance in each 
case? 

What was 
battle? 

Who was “his warrior whom he loved”? 

What means :— 


\rthur’s real triumph in his first 


“So like a painted battle the war stood”? 


What does that line suggest? 


What pledge did Arthur make to Lancelot? 
What means :— 


“Man’s word is God in man’’? 


What was his first commission of trust to 
Lancelot after this? 


Is this significant in the story? 
What pledge did Arthur make to Guinevere? 
What picture does the scene of his wedding 
make for you? 
What is the significance of the lines :-— 
“While in stainless white, 
The fair beginners of a nobler time, 


And glorying in their vows and him, his knights 
Stood round him.” 


When before had they gloried in their vows and 
in their king? 

What would vou say of the coronation scene as 
a piece of description? 

What impression does it make? 

What are the events in it significant to the later 
story? 

What events would you select from “The Com- 


ing of Arthur” as significant as ‘turning points in 
the later story? 


How does the poem end? 

What do you think of the song of the knights? 

With what purpose has Arthur inspired his. 
knights? . 

What does Arthur mean when he says :-— 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new"? 


What does he mean when he repeats these words: 
from the barge, at his passing? 

What was the strength of Arthur’s order “for a 
space’? 

What story would you expect to follow fronr 
this poem as introduction? 


“THE PASSING OF ARTHUR.” 


Who tells the story of “The Passing of Arthur”? 

What is the setting of this poem? 

What is the difference between the waste and 
desolation of this scene, and the waste and desola- 
tion of “The Coming of Arthur’? 

Do they give an entirely different impression? 

How does Tennyson effect this? 

What is Arthur’s great grief on the eve of his 
last battle? 

What was the tragedy of his life? 

Of what, in “The Coming of Arthur,” do these 
lines remind you, by contrast :— — 


‘For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 
And have but stricken with the sword in vain’; 
and again :—- 


“And all whereon I leaned in wife and friend 
Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 
Reels back into the beast”? 
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What would you say of Tennyson’s use of 
words in the description of Gawain’s ghost? 
What is Arthur thinking of when he says :-— 


“Far other is this battle in the west 
Whereto we move, than when we strove in youth”? 


Wherein is the pathos of this speech? 

What does Arthur show of his own nature in it? 

What is the significance of Arthur’s meeting 
Modred face to face in this last conflict? 

What is the significance of the description of this 
last battle? 

Compare the conflict with the description of the 
first battle in “The Coming of Arthur.” 

Compare the after hush in the twilight with that 
of “the painted battle” in the first scene. 

Which is greater in imagination and in power of 
description? Why? 

What is the difference in emotional effect? 

What is the climax for Arthur? 

Compare this with the scene with Lancelot in 
“The Coming of Arthur.” 

How does Bedivere comfort him? 

Compare this with Lancelot’s pledge. 

What does Arthur mean when he says :— 


“All the purport of my throne hath failed’’? 


What was Arthur’s “last act of kinghood”? 

What is the significance of his being borne to 
the broken chapel? 

Compare this with the “minster glooms” of the 
scene of his coronation. 

What was his request to Bedivere? 

How did Bedivere fulfil it? 

What is the human touch in this story? 

Should you like it better or not if Bedivere had 
obeyed at once? 

What is the effect upon the poem of the sound 
of the water in Bedivere’s replies? 

What would you say of the description of Bedi- 
vere carrying Arthur to the shore? 

What lines of unusual power do you find in it? 

Describe the scene of “the passing of Arthur.” 

Compare this with the scene of “the coming of 
Arthur.”* 

What does Bedivere mean when he says :— 


“Every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight”? 


And,— 


“Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh’? 


What beautiful lines would vou select from 
Arthur’s speech? 


When was the weird rhyme first said :— 


“From the great deep to the great deep he goes’’? 


What is the last impression of sight and sound 
given us by the poem? 
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LIVE UP TO YOUR NAME. 


Not only do a man’s friends, but particularly his 
enemies, insist that he shall live up to his name. 
It is a wholesome discipline. In a new country 
two or three houses set down in a howling wilder- 
ness are denominated a city. It is a mere name at 
first, but if all goes well othér metropolitan features 
are added in due time. I remember a most inter- 
esting visit which I once made to a university in a 
new commonwealth. The university consisted of 
a board of regents, an unfenced bit of prairie for a 
“campus,” a president (who was also professor of 
the arts and sciences), a janitor, and two un- 
finished buildings. A number of the village chil- 
dren took courses, which, if persisted in for a num- 
ber of years, might lead to what is usually termed 
the higher education. One student from out of 
town dwelt in solitary state in the dormitory. The 
president met me with great cordiality, and after 
showing me “the plant” introduced me to the stu- 
dent. It was evident that they were on terms of 
great intimacy, and that discipline in the univer- 
sity was an easy matter, owing to the fact that the 
student body was homogeneous. 

Now it would be easy for one under such cir- 
cumstances to laugh at what seemed mere preten- 
tiousness. “It was nothing more than a small 
school; why not call it that and be done with it?” 
The reason for not doing so was that it aimed at 
being a university. Its name was a declaration of 
purpose. “Despise not the day of small things.” 
The small things may he very real things; and then 
they have a trick of growing big before you know 
it—S. M. Crothers, in the Atlantic. 


OO 


NOBLE BENEFICENCE. 


Philadelphia had a citizen of noble heart and 
patriotic devotion who ieft to the city the “Elkin 
Fund” for nensioning teachers. The interest of the 
Elkin Fund makes possible the retirement of one 
hundred and forty-five school teachers on a four-hun- 
dred-dollar annuity, and by the first of April this full 
number will come under the operation of that benefi- 
cent trust. The spirit of philanthropy has never 
more wisely been exercised than in the creation of 
this fund. It is an inspiration and a hope to the 
teachers in the common schools that when grown old 
in the service some provision is made for their needs. 
Every city ought to have a man or woman as sensible 
and patriotic as he. Keep this notable gift before all 
the people in every city. 

——_—_—__—_—-0- -0-@-e-@-e- —________ 

Incompetent subordinates are easily removed by 
professional superiors, but nowhere is it possible for 
the superiors in a school system to be removed by 
professionals. This point has been recently made, 


and it is one that should be ably and fearlessly dis- 
cussed. 





A golden opportunity is that of the American teacher to-day, in helping our youth to 


appreciate the love of law, and the law of love. — R. W. Wallace. 
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INDUSTRIES. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


» 





WOOL. 


All countries are interested in the wool clip, 
since no animal is more widely distributed over the 
globe.than the sheep. While certain creatures be- 
long to certain zones, and cannot be reared outside 
their native zone, the sheep seems to thrive in any 
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and all zones, from the heather-clad highlands of 
Scotland, and the bleak plains of Montana, to the 
sunlit glades of Australia, and the warm pampas of 
Argentina. 

The world’s total wool clip for 1900 reached the 
enormous sum of 2,685 million pounds. 

Australasia—which includes Australia and New 
Zealand—is in advance of all countries in the pro- 
duction of wool, its clip in 1901 amounting to 510 
million pounds. Argentina comes second with 370 
million pounds. Trans-Caucasian Russia rates 
third, and the United States fourth, with a total 
product of 300 million pounds, which is about one- 
eighth of the world’s clip. Then follow, at some 
distance behind the four countries just named, 
Great Bgitain, France, Spain, and South Africa. 
Other !ands fall below—some very far below—the 
hundred-million-pounds mark. 

The number of sheep in the United States in 1900 
is given as 42,000,000. The money value per 
capita was estimated at about $3; so the total value 
of the flocks amounted to $126,000,000. 

Sheep are raised in larger or lesser numbers in 
nearly all the states. But some of the states have 
gone so extensively into sheep-raising that they are 
naturally quoted as “Sheep States.” Ohio, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, Nebraska, and Colorado are 
wool-producing states. But Texas, California, 
Wyoming, Montana, and Arizona are the largest 
producers. Jn 1900 Montana was credited with 
over 6,000,000 sheep, and Wyoming’ with 
5,000,000. In Nebraska a flock of 5,000 sheep is 
considered large; but in Montana there are flocks 
ranging from 25,000 to 40,000 head. Billings, 
Mont., is the heart of the largest wool-producing 
district in the Union. 

The finest and softest wool, with fibres almost as 


soft as silk, is grown—according to Redway—in 
the arid plateau regions of the West. The plains 
and foothills of the West furnish ideal ranches for 
sheep. And they require no shelter in winter, 
though sometimes the losses are severe from 
violent snowstorms. The ranchmen, however, do 
not despair 1f they do not lose more than five per 
cent. of their flocks. 

Great care has been given in late years to careful 
sheep-breeding so as to increase the weight and 
quality of the fleece. In 1890 the average fleece 
weighed only about two pounds, but in 1900 the 
average had been increased to over six pounds, 
with good prospects of a still larger increase. 

Some states run to coarse wools, which are used 
as staples in carpets, coarse blankets, and heavy 
clothing. But other states excel in the finer and 
softer wools—especially merino-—which are used 
for making fine cloths and underwear. Southern 
California vies with Australia in producing the best 
me1tino wool. The “Mission sheep”—such as we 
read about in “Ramona’’—are famous for their soft 
fleeces. The “Mission Mills” blankets, made in 
San Francisco, are said to be without an equal or 
rival elsewhere. 

In woolen manufactures the United States occu- 
pies a very prominent place. Great Britain stands 
yet at the head of the list for the production of 
woolens, France is a fair second, while the United 
States is tied with Germany for third place. 

The census returns for 1900 gave the following 
figures for the woolen industries of this country: 
Manufactories, 1,414; capital invested, $310,- 
000,000 ; employees, 165,000 ; product, $296,000,000. 
Fully 400 million pounds of wool were then re- 
quired for American manufactures. The domestic 
supplies totaled only about 300 million pounds, so 
that we had to import over 100 million pounds. 
After meeting our home demand for manufactures 
in wool, we had also to import $17,000,000 worth 
in the fiscal year 1991-2. The consumption per 
capita is estimated at six pounds. 

Boston is the largest wool market in the Union. 
Some idea of its wool trade may be gleaned from 
the trade statement of a recent date in one of the 
leading journals: “For the first week of February 
(1905) the arrivals of wool at Boston were 570,000 
pounds of domestic, and nearly 6,000,000 pounds 
of foreign.” 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
New York, in the order named, have the largest 
woolen manufacturing interests in the country. In 
fact these four states produce two-thirds of the 
national woolen manufactures. 

Philadelphia is the largest centre of woolen 
goods in the Union, being peculiarly favored in 
water that is specially suited for cleansing wool.— 
Trotter. T.awrence, Mass., is far in advance in the 
manufacture of worsteds. 

For carpets and rugs—in which wool so largely 
enters as staple material—the United States is the 
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greatest manufacturing nation in the world. 
Nearly 80,000,000 square yards of carpets and rugs 
were made in this country in 1900. 

It is broadly hinted by expert students of the in- 
dustry 1n wool that the area of wool production. in 
the United States is gradually decreasing. The 
great ranches of the West are diminishing as set- 
tlers multiply. Then the hatred of the cattle-raisers 
towards the sheep-ranchers is intense, because of 
the destruction of pastures by the great flock. No 
grazing beast eats the grass so closely as the sheep. 
A region over which a great flock has grazed looks 
like a desert. Cattlemen speak contemptuously of 
sheep as So through settlement and 
prejudices the wool-producing industry of the west- 
ern ranches is being confined to certain limits, if 
not positively being narrowed. On the other hand, 
the area of wool-production in Australia, Argen- 
tina, and South Africa is constantly enlarging. So 
our great woolen industries are not likely to be 
without respectable rivals. 


“locusts.” 
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HOW TO TEACH ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor Hathaway in his “How to Teach the 
Frye Geographies” lays down nine maxims with 
which every teacher of any geography should be 
familiar. In your work with your advanced geog- 
raphy class are vou extending their knowledge of 
these principles? 

1. Slopes decide the directions of rivers, and by 
rivers we are able to find out the direction of slopes. 

2. Coarser found near the heads of 
streams, while the finest soil is in the vicinity of 
the outlet. 

3. Water is necessary to all forms of vegetable 
life. 

4. Deltas are formed from soil worn off from 
high land and deposited where slow streams empty 
into still water. 

5. By means of evaporation and precipitation 
the rivers are supplied with water. 

6. By means of divides river basins and systems 
are formed. 

?. Wind, frost, and running water are the chief 
agencies in pulverizing rock and wearing down 
mountains. 

8. Running water is the chief agency in trans- 
porting material from the mountain regions to the 
lowlands, and most of the lowlands of the world 
have been thus made. 

9. ‘The chief agency in shaping shore forms is 
the ocean. 
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THOUGHT AND DEFD. 
BY HARRY T. FEE. 


There is never a thing remembered so 
As a werd with kindness fraught, 

And there’s never a sky with as bright a glow 
As the sky that you make with thought. 


There is never a purse of gold can buy 
A happiness so rare 
As the truths of life that about you lie, 
; If yon try to see them there. 


And it isn’t alone in the great of mind, 
And isn’t in cult or creed, 
But it’s deep in the heart of all humankind, 
In noble thought and deed. 
—Christian Register. 
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SOME QUEER INSECTS AND THEIR HOMES.—(I ) 


The next time you come upon a wild rose bush, 
examine it carefully and see if you cannot find 
upon it a number of large swellings, such as are 
shown in Figs. 5, 6, 15, 18, and 19. Fig. 15. 
is drawn twice the real size; the others show the 
natural size of each object. 


These swellings are called galls.. Cut several of 





Fig. 1. 
them open, and inside of them you may find a 
number of small, white, worm-like grubs. Only 
those galls that are not perforated with small holes, 





Fig. 2. 
as are those shown in the figures, will have grubs 
in them. So look for galls that are sound. 





Fig. 3. 


After finding inhabited galls, gather a large 
number of them, and as many different kinds as 
you can find. Take them home or to the school; 
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sort out the different varieties, and put each kind 
by itself into a glass fruit jar, Cover the tops of 
the jars with pieces of thin cheese cloth. [If the 
galls are kept thus for some time there will most 
likely appear in the jars a large number of small 
fly-like insects. If you now examine the galls you 
will find that they are perforated with numerous 
small, round holes, such as you saw in many of the 
galls on the bushes. Furthermore, if you cut the 
galls open, you will find that many or all of the 
cavities similar to those that contained larvae dur- 
ing the winter are now empty. 

What. has taken place is simply this: The small, 
whitish, worm-like creatures were young insects 
living during this 
stage of their exis- 
tence in the gall. 
The majority of the 
fly-like and _ bee-like 
insects begin life in 
a worm-like form, 
and, while in this 
condition, they are 
called larvae (sin- 
gular larva). Later 
they transform into 
the adult insects. 
This is what happened to the larvae in the galls. 
The adults came out through the holes, which were 
formed by the larvae just before transforming, and 
thus appeared suddenly in the jars. 

Galls are simply swollen parts of the stems, 
leaves, or roots of the plants 
on which they occur. But 
how did the larvae get into 
them? They made them. 
They were in the _ twigs, 
leaves, or roots before the 
galls grew. They hatched 
there from eggs inserted into 
the plant by an adult female 
insect. After they hatched 
their presence in the in- 
terior of the plant tissues in 

, some way caused the latter 
ma: Fis. & to swell up into the abnormal 
and curious shapes of the galls. 

You will observe that from each kind of gall you 
will rear insects different from those that come 
from the others. Furthermore, you will observe 
that from each kind of gall you will obtain several 
different kinds of insects: In- 
sects like one of these kinds in 
each case probably laid the 
eggs from which the larvae 
hatched that produced the gall. 
That is, only one species of all 
those that hatch out of a gall 
are the real owners of it. The 
larval proprietors, however, 
keep a sort of free lodging and 
boarding house open to a large 
number of insects of other 
species. After a gall is formed 
some other insect comes along 
and inserts her eggs into it. 





Fig. 4. 








Fig. 6. 


These hatch out inside of the already occupied gall, 
and the larvae live in it along with the makers of 
the gall. The latter are called the hosts. Some of 
the visitors are peaceable, eating simply the inside 
‘of the gall, but doing their hosts no harm. Such 
are called guests or inquilines. Others, however, 
not only live within the galls, but they actually 
feed upon their hosts, so that many if not all the 
latter are destroyed by them. Such as these are 
called parasites. 

Vhere the roots of rose bushes are exposed, as 
on banks and along railroad cuttings, there fre- 
quently occur on thém large irregular galls such 
as the one shown in Fig. 1. If you gather some of 
these galls, and rear the insects from them, you 
will almost certainly get the three species shown in 
Figs. 2,3, and 4. The insect represented by Fig. 2, 
called by entomologists Rhodites, is the species 
that formed the gall. It belongs to the family 
called Cynipidae, the members of which are nearly 
all gall-makers. The 
other two species are 
parasites. The one in 
Fig. 3 belongs to the 
family Chalcididae ; the 
one in Fig. 4 to the 
family Ichnenmonidae. 
All three families be- 
long to the order 

Hymenoptera. You 
cannot tell by your own work which is the insect, 
ot all those you hatch out, that is the gall-maker. 
It is a difficult thing to keep the adults under cir- 





Fig. 7 





Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


cumstances in which they will lay eggs in a plant, 
and thus show which ones made the galls. This 
has been done, however, in a good many cases.— 
Washington State College Bulletin. 

[To be continued. j 





TOPICS FOR MEETINGS.—(I.) 


What are boys and girls reading? 

The influence of the teacher in creating a desire 
for good literature. 

Is it true that pupils of to-day are more deficient 
in spelling and writing than were their parents at 
the same age? 

Should a pupil be permitted to follow his own 
inclinations as to what he should study? 

To what extent should pupils be required to take 
part in rhetorical txercises? 

Number and how to teach it. 
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TELL ME. 


Tell me all the good you can about the people that you know. TeJl me only the 
good about the people of whom you speak. Tell me the things which will make me think 
well of people and of life. Tell me the things which will make my sun shine, my heart 
glad, and my soul to rejoice. Tell me the things which will straighten up my thinking, 
and give me the right principles of work and of play and of thought. Tell me the things 
which will make me ashamed of compromise and pretensen * * * * *® & 


—EDWARD FRANKLIN REIMER. 


CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES.— (VI.) 


BY REA MC CAIN, 


THE SAXON AGE. 


The rude, primitive condition of our Saxon an- 
cestors may be studied in either Germany or Eng- 
land, for the life under discussion began with the 
invasion of Hengist and Horsa. Of boy life as 
separate and distinct from the pursuits of men, 
there is little trace. If a slave, an iron collar was 
fitted around his neck, indeed soldered there, to 
remain forever unless some lucky chance or bold 
daring should win for him his freedom. This little 
thrall, as he was called, watched the pigs in the 
forest and saw that they never strayed over into an 
enemy’s territory. When older the same menial 
tasks would be his lot. The slaves were so little 
considered that no mention was made of them in 
the enumeration. The lower men of free rank were 
known as ceorls or yeomen, next above them came 
the thanes, while in power only less than the king 
were the earls or dukes. ° 

The boy of free birth wore his hair untrimmed 
as a sign of independence. I['rom earliest child- 
hood he drank in tales of courage and frightful 
peril. No danger must alarm him. His elders 
taught him that, if necessary, he should he ready 
to meet a body of hostile men with unflinching 
courage. No talk there was of gentle manner or 
carefully trained courtesy, but all of honor and re- 
venge. Many a child was told in infancy of his 
father’s murder, and every day of his life the tale 
was repeated, always with the exhortation to se- 
venge. Frightful was the reckoning when in later 
life he stood face to face with the one whose blood 
he had thirsted for all these years. A lad so 
trained was sure to care little for anything but war, 
and war was the life of the men. They had their 
herds which slaves guarded in the forests, and 
their fields which they sowed with grains, but al- 
ways their thoughts wandered off to the paths of 
glory. Each man was free to follow whom he 
would, and the sterling qualities of honesty and 
courage were often the only possessions of a noted 
and popular warrior. 

Death while fighting was not dreaded, for such a 
one would be welcomed by the Valkyries, the beau- 
tiful Death-Angels, and carried immediately to the 
hall of Odin, the supreme deity, there to feast and 
fight forevermore. 

They loved one thing besides their fighting. 
That was their feasting. One room in their houses 





LEBANON, 0. 


was always kept for this purpose. Long and nar- 
row, it stood, the spot where all gathered at three 
o'clock. loards were laid upon tressels and seats 
were placed at either side. Sharp knives were dis- 
tributed, but forks were unknown. Great sides of 
pork or beef were carried along, each guest cutting 
off such portion as he wished. Immense trenchers 
of wine stood around and the hardy knights drained 
deep draughts. Later a harp was brought in and 
passed from hand to hand, each contributing his 
quota to the enjoyment of the occasion. Their 
songs might be of the mighty deeds of the past, of 
their favorite leader, or even of their own mighty 
prowess. Often fierce brawls rose at these scenes 
and a hero would draw his sword, “Death-Dcaler,”’ 
and prove the might of his boast by slaying his de- 
tractor. ; 

Sometimes the women of the house were at 
these feasts, but when they became too rough and 
wild, they withdrew to their own apartments. 
These were not all under one roof as is the custom 
to-day. At one end stood the general hall. Vari- 
ous sheds for different members of the family were 
connected with it by a long covered passage-way, 
and at the extreme end was a large building with 
accommodations for the servants and for such 
guests as chose to appear. Any who came were 
welcome, for it was an unwritten law that one who 
entered might sit at the table unqyestioned. If 
he stayed for two days the host considered him one 
of his retainers and was held responsible for his 
good conduct. 

In such wild times there was need for some one 
to watch over wanderers. It was customary for 
ten families to have their homes close together. 
This settlement was called a tithing and ten of 
these constituted a hundred. Gradually these terms 
were used simply for larger and smaller settle- 
ments. 

To be a memher of a tithing brought with it both 
privileges and responsibilities. Each member was 
held personally responsible for the good behavior 
of the other nine. If one of their number com- 
mitted any crime the others would probably unite 
in paying the fine. Premeditated murder or per- 
jury after theft were almost the only wrongs which 
could not be atoned for by money. The safeguards 
against theft were very necessary. No road was 
safe for an unarmed person to travel, and even 
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large bands had to watch carefully lest they be sur- 
prised and overpowered. Many of the kings did 
their best and at times succeeded in lessening the 
evil. 

The ruler, himself, was not supreme. The Wit- 
enagemot, or Council of Wise Men, met occasion- 
ally and had the right to depose the king as they 
had elected him. This position was not, however, 
open to all nobles. Each tribe had one family sup- 
posed to be descended from Odin, ruler of the 
gods. The kingdom must always be governed by 
one of these. They were not compelled to endure 
the sway of a weak ruler, simply because he was 
the eldest This was tvypicaHy the time of 
strong men. In a higher stage of civilization a 
weakling may exist, may even have a fairly honor- 
able position, but when, in primitive times, men 
stood face to face, they must be able to do well that 
which they attempted. : 

Many warriors found even this savage state of 
existence too tame for their desires, and the Vik- 
ing’s Swan Path was open to them. With ship and 
followers they plowed the deep, challenging whom 
they chose, and carrying away rich booty. With 
sword in hand they carved out that maintenance 
which they were too wild to win by plow and toil. 
If the sea did not yield them food and gold in 
abundance they would drive their ship upon the 
strand of some rich country. Drawn beyond the 
reach of the waves it was safe to stay. From this, 
their stronghold, the Vikings sallied forth com- 
pelling the frightened owners of the land to yield 
them what they wished. Perhaps the land ap- 
peared so desirable that they forcibly ejected the 
hapless tenants and remained there. More fre- 
guently they lived in their boat yintil their provi- 
sions were sufficiently increased; then brawny 
arms pushed it out to the deep, and the strong oars 
dipped again into the water. Over the seas and off 
to new lands of adventure, a pause here for a 
battle, a journey there to see some new land of 
which they heard. Such was the life of a Viking. 


son. 


Quite as picturesque was his departure from the 
world. If some fate had prevented a hero from dy- 
ing in hattle he would live and fight until he felt 
the death weakness come upon him. Then he 
called for his hoat, had himself placed upon it, and, 
with his own hand, lighted the torches which would 
consume his body together with his old companion 
in sea-life. So wrapped in flames and followed by 
ihe lamentations of all his friends the Viking floated 
majestically forth, the sea before his gaze, and the 
thought of Odin and the welcoming Valkyries fir- 
ing his spirit. 

It was an’age of rough and stern adventure, yet 
who can help exulting that somewhere behind us 
lies a time when strong voices could cry, while 
strong hearts throbbed in passionate might: “The 
blast of the tempest aids our oars; the bellowing of 
heaven, the howling of the thunder hurt us* not; 
the hurricane is our servant and drives us whither 
we wish to go.” 


TEUTONIC TALES. 
The Lay of the Nibelungs. 


Beowulf. 
The Wagnerian Operas: 

Gotterdammerung. 

Meistersinger. 

Parsifal. 

Rheingold. 

Siegfried. 

Tristan and Isolde. 

Walkure. 

PICTURES. 

Ingeborg the Fair, Arbo. 
Baptism of Clovis, Joseph Blanc, 
Vow of Clovis, Joseph Blanc. 
Victorious Return of Clovis, Josephs Blanc. 
Wotan’s Farewell to Brunhilde, Dielitz. 
Valkyrie Bearing Hero to Valhalla, - Dielitz. 
Welcome, Olaf, Kray. 
Walhalla, Hoffman. 
Mime’s Cave, Hoffman. 
Siegfried’s Body Borne by Huntsmen, Pixis. 
Siegfried and Mime, Pixis, 


Brunhilde, Pixis. 
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The world has much waste energy growing out 
of official wrangles over obeying and disobeying 
orders. There are three notable historic instances 
of army and navy officers doing precisely what they 
knew was against the policy or desire of superiors. 
Hull’s great triumph in taking the “Constitution” 
out of Boston harbor, which made that vessel 
notable for a hundred vears and more as “Old Iron- 
sides,” was against the known policy, purpose, and 
desize of his superior. Farragut’s fame rests upon 
an heroic disobedience of orders, or at least the 
doing of that which he knew his superior officer 
would not permit him to do had he known he 
thought of doing it. Custer lost his life, unfortu- 
nately, in going directly against the plans of his 
superior officer. 

ut while each virtually disobeyed orders, each 
obeyed a higher and more vital order,  viz.: 
“Destroy the enemy.” Each was in command of 
vessel, squadron, regiment. Each saw an emer- 
gency, each had reason to think that an emergency 
existed which his superior could not understand 
All wars are radiant with such instances. So-are 
times of peace. Every business house has men in 
command of situations who do what they would 
never be permitted to do by superiors, but there is 
a general order above specific details. ‘‘Get there’’ 
is a more vital order than the specifications as to 
how to get there. 

In the educational field there are few men in 
command who realize that there are alwavs two 
orders, one large, general, vital, the other narrow, 
special, incidental. It takes a broad-minded man 
or woman to appreciate that the order to save, in 
spire, ennoble a child is infinitely above all the 
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technical rules combined. The vital order is that 
which affects the life, the others merely apply to 
forms and ceremonies.. 
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LIEGE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


In connection with the International Exposition 
to be held at Liege, Belgium, from April to No- 
vember during the present year, it is proposed to 
hold an International Congress of Childhood from 
September 17 to 20 inclusive. The purpose of the 
congress is to consider the means of promoting the 
physical, intellectual, and moral development of 
youth in the home, the school, and society. 

rhe congress will be organized in four sections, 
as follows: (1) Study of children; (2) education of 
children; (3) care and training of abnormal and 
defective children; (4) social, civic, and philan- 
thropic agencies for the improvement of children. 

Membership in the congress is solicited from 
teachers and educational associations, societies for 
the protection and guardianship of youth, students 
of genetic psychology, philanthropists, and parents. 
The membership fee (ten francs) may be sent direct 
to the secretary, M. Louis Pien, 44 Rue Rubens, 
Brussels, or to any member of the American com- 
mittee. To promote the Liege congress in this 
country, the commissioner of education and secre- 
tary ot the interior of the United States have named 
the following American committee: Chairman, M. 
V. O’Shea, Madison, Wis.; secretary, Will S. Mon- 
roe, Westfield, Mass.; Alfred Bayliss, Springfield, 
Ml.; Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Chicago, Ill.: A. 
Caswell Ellis, Austin, Texas; Charles W. Birtwell, 
Boston, Mass.; William H. Burnham, Worcester, 
Mass.; E. G. Lancaster, Olivet. The officers and 
members of the American committee will be pleased 
to give information concerning the organization 
and work of the congress. 


— 
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MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Opposition to married women teachers has taken 
a long stride recently. Superintendent W. H. 
Maxwell, president of the N. FE. A., is quoted as 
requesting the New York legislature to prohibit 
their emplovment in New York city. Assembly- 
man Hartman, whe introduced the bill on Febru- 
ary 18, says: “A married woman teaching school is 
morally wrong, for she cannot do her duty to her 
home and the school at the same time. The 
yeunger element are withheld from positions by 
the older married women, many of whom teach 
school to earn pin money.” 

In the bill, widowed and divorced women are 
considered single, and exceptions are made of 
legally separated women who can show that they 
would hecome destitute without such a position, 
and to married women who can show that their 
hushands are mentally or physically incapacitated 
and are unable to work. 

This is probably the first attempt to have an im- 
portant state legislate on the matter. If New York 
city does not wish to elect married women to teach, 
her board of education does not need to elect. No 
teacher can be elected without appointment by Dr. 
Maxwell, so that the city would seem to be safe for 
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the present except as applied to those now in the 
service, and it hardly seems right to dismiss from 
the service a faithful teacher against whom there 
is no other charge of inefficiency than that she has 
an able-bodied husband. Not many married 
women desire to teach. Those who do presumab'y 
have a good and sufficient reason for their desire. 
Dr. Maxwell is practically the first prominent and 
level-headed man who has lent his influence to t’tis 
movement that*has usually been promoted by a 
different stvle of man. Dr. Maxwell’s whole record 
has been to choose the professionally best, regard- 
less of non-prefessional conditions. 
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BEAVER TEACHERS’ MEETING.. 

The teachers of Beaver, Pennsylvania, are pro- 
fessionalizing in as sensible and strenuous a man- 
ner as any whom [ know. At the regular teachers’ 
meeting held recently, among. the questions dis- 
cussed, the following received especially careful 
consideration: How does the school develop char- 
acter, and wherein on the part of the school, does 
there seem to be evidences of failure in developing 
character? ‘The discussion in outline was: 1. 
Character is the man’s mind—the sum total of im- 
pressions he has ever received through his five 
senses. 2%. A true character is developed by true 
conceptions of individual things, from which results 
a true conception of things in general, whence the 
necessity of a wide and varied field of thought. 3. 
A man’s character is indicated by his principal in- 
terest, his ideal, the’ relative value he gives to 
things, and by his attitude toward new experiences. 
4. Wherein does the school seem to fail in these in- 
dications 





Topics at other recent meetings have been: 
“Name three ways of caring for the pupil’s health” ; 
“Name three ways of securing variety in school 
work.” ‘During class exercises, should the ques- 
tions virtually come from the teacher or pupil?” 
“How is judgment in particular matters de- 
veloped:” “How is the judgment in general de 
veloped?” , 

—— - — —~ 0+ @+-0-@-0--@-e-—__ ____ — 

THE ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL. 
‘ The Ithaca high school presents the following 
remarkable conditions :— 

City of 15,000, 

High school of 600. 

Will graduate this year 109. 

One hundred and six graduated from grammar 
school. 

ne hundred and three of these entered high 
school. 

This is a free public high school like any other 
in the country. It is an unusually good school for 
a city of its size-—-of any size as to that matter. Of 
course the 600 do not all come from a population 
of 15,90. They come from other states, other 
countiics, other continents. Come to prepare for 
college. The tuition from pupils outside the city is 
$6,000 a vear. Does any other school approach 
Do such conditions exist in connec 
tion with any other high school? 


these figures? 


There are facts in the grades almost as remark- 


able. In the second grade there are 179; in the 
eighth, 158; i. e., there is a shrinkage of but ten 
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per cent. in seven grades. From the fifth to the 
eighth grade there is a loss of but one-half of one 
per cent. There are more in the fourth than the 
second. Here are the figures: Second, 179; third, 
187; fourth, 193; fifth, 168; sixth, 163; seventh, 
153; eighth, 158, 
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WHERE NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES TEACH. 


Of all the teachers in Massachusetts who have 
graduated from any normal school, more than one- 
half are teaching withjn ten miles of the state 
house. This speaks volumes for the reputation and 
eficiency of the normal school graduates. It is 
psactically the same all through the country. © In 
one of the best counties in Wisconsin, one that had 
a normal school near by, there was not one teacher 
with a normal school training, except at the county 
seat, and there had never heen until recently. 

We have not solved the problem of providing 
trained teachers for the cities and towns that do not 
pay reputable salaries. This may help to tone up 
the salaries. It ought to do so. It is the only way 
that it can he done. 
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OHIO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 

We have already spoken in high praise of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Federation, which is organized on 
the best lines, apparently, of any state educational 
body. It is full of professional spirit and zeal. All 
the vouvnger men of the state, and just now all of 
Ohic’s educational leaders are within the limit of 
‘“voung”’ men and women. It is organized in 
nearly every county in the state, and at each holi- 
day season there is a conference at the state capitals 
which is brimful of business from start to finish. 
This Federation will do more to solve the problems 
of education in Ohio than any other organization 
they have ever had. 

—-—_—_—- 0 @-0-@-0--@ 
THE HARRIS FAKE. 


Somebody should give the name of the man 
responsible for the groundless rumors about Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris. Three eminently respect- 
able educational journals gave the rumor character 
on what they regarded as good authority. Somebody 
must have been good authority. We heard the 
rumor for three months before it got into print, 
but in no case was the rumor reputable. These 
editors had something tangible ard it ought to be 
run down. It ought not to be possible for sucha 
fake story about our educational chief to be cred- 
ited. 

What are the facts? At no time in his seventeen 
years of service has Dr. Harris hac as much rea- 
son to know that he was satisfactory to the admin- 
istration as this year. There has been no talk of 
his retirement in official circles. Malice or mis- 
chief must have been the animating purpose of 
whoever imposed the story upon the country. 
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THE CITY PLAYGROUNDS. 
Is a city playground educational? 
heard of edueation ehampien it? 





Should the 
Should its ex- 
pense be borne as an educational item? Does it bene- 
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fit the schools? Should it be under the direction of 
the superintendent of schools directly or indirectly? 
These are vital questions and should be wisely an- 
swered. What do you think? Write to the Journal 
of Fducation and tell its readers how you view the 
matter 
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Life has this editorial paragraph: “Dr. Thomas 

M. Balliet, dean of the School of Pedagogy, said in 
his maugural address: ‘A boy who would cheat un- 
hesitatingly in an examination would not cheat in 
a gaine of football.” Dr. Balliet doubtless knows 
much of pedagogy, but not the football branch of 
it. To cheat in football is so common as to be 
reckoned a part of the game. In football anything 
goes that the umpire does not see. 
Kansas has a maximum tax levy for schools 
which, as applied to cities of the second class, is 
ridiculously low. The State Association has taken 
the matter in hand, and the legislature will un- 
doubtedly remedy this wrong. It is almost un- 
precedented for a legislature to prevent a city’s 
voting an adequate. tax levy for schools. 


We regret the omission of credit with “Another 
View” by Dean Briggs of Harvard University, in 
the Journal of Education of February 16. This 
quotation is from Dean Briggs’ recent book, 
“Routine and Ideals” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
3oston), and should have been credited thereto. 


A child who is allowed to be petulant, irritable, 
rebellious, arrogant, domineering, or sullen at 
home cannot be made a saint through the medium 
of the school. He will be decent at school, but not 
made over. 


There was more wide-spread interest in the out- 
come of the operation on Dr. W. R. Harper than 
there has ever been in that on any other American 
except in the case of a President of the United 
States. 


Professionally W. H. Maxwell can do nothing 
prior to July, 1905, that is done as president of the 
N E. A., legislating against married women teach- 
ers, for instance. 


Cleveland, Toledo, Cambridge, and Fitchburg 
are four notable vacancies in superintendencies. 
The principalship of the Geneseo normal school is 
also vacant. 


Only when home and school unite in an intelli- 
event, harmonious movement for the training and 
nurture of a child can the best ends be attained. 


Of the 12,665 graduates of Yale who are alive, 
3,543, or nearly one-third, are living in New York 
state. and 2,225 in New York city. 

‘Twice as many New Englanders at Superintend- 
ents’ meeting. The | Education has 
helped the cause. 


urnal of 


Music is taught in 75 per cent. of the 163 high 
schools in Minnesota, but only 20 per cent. have 
special teachers, 
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Governor White of West Virginia is a son of Dr. 
E. E. White, late of Ohio. He is all right. 


Frances EF. Willard’s memory is more honored 
than that of any other American woman. 


Everybody’s Magazine says: “The pay of the 
average teacher is disgracefully scanty.” 


A banquet to Commissioner W. T. Harris at 
Milwaukee was a happy thought. 


Schooi boards must control school athletics by 
legal as well as moral force. 


National Educational Association, Asbury Park, 
N. J., July 3-7. 


Toledo is hardest hit by the new school law. 
University summer schools have the lead. 
Milwaukee meeting this week. 

Prepare for nature study. 


———- ——— —+#---0-@-0-@ 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Since the assasination of Grand Duke Sergius, 
the other Russian grand dukes and the members 
of the imperial family generally have shown a 
marked disinclination te go upon the street or to 
appear anywhere in public. It might almost be 
said that they are in hiding. It is known that some 
of them have been marked for assassination by the 
same body whose representative put the Grand 
Duke Sergius out of the way with such cool dar- 
ing. Governor-General Trepoff is on the list of the 
proscribed. The obsequies of the grand duke were 
attended with scant ceremony because of the pre- 
vailing timidity in high places. The Russian revo- 
lutionaries have succeeded in creating the terror- 
ism which they seek. Often it has happened that 
such ferocious demonstrations of discontent have 
created a reaction in favor of the established 
authorities, but there are no signs of such a reac- 
tion in Russia, and the expressions of grief over 


the assassin’s victim have been few. 
a = * 





lhe most menacing feature of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia is the affiliation between the 
students and the workmen. More than once the 
Russian students have broken out in mutiny, but 
not until recently have they had great bodies of 
workmen co-operating with them. The latest 
manitestation of this menacing alliance is the 
spread of a students’ strike, in sympathy with the 
strike of workmen. All over Russia student 
bodies in universities, gymnasia, and even in gram- 
mar schools have voted to suspend their studies as 
a protest against the existing order of things. The 
meeting of the students of the great University of 
St. Petersburg, at which it was voted almost unani- 
mously to suspend studies until September 1, was 
attended by more than 3,000, including professors 
and instructors. It was characterized by great 
plainness of speech, and it adopted resolutions con- 
demning the course of the government toward the 
workmen Januarv 22, and characterizing as inade- 
quate for the emergency the proposed convening 


of the Zemsky Sobor. 

















The Santo Domingo protocol, in the form in 
which it was sent to the Senate for ratification, is 
quite a different instrument from that first framed. 
The earlier agreement was to have taken effect on 
February 1. The new protocol becomes operative 
only after ratification by the Senate and by the 
Dominican Congress. The earlier protocol con- 
tained an express guarantee of the integrity of the 
Dominican republic; the present instrument sub- 
stitutes for this a clause by which the United States 
pledges itself to respect such integrity. The pro- 
visions for the administration and division of the 
Dominican revenues remain as in the earlier form. 
There is a significant clause which declares that 
the United States would regard as an unfriendly 
act any attempt by a European government to op- 
press or control the destiny of the Dominican re- 
public. It is generally believed that the protocol 
will be ratified without much difficulty at the special 
session of the Senate after March 4. 

a Sd * 

We are far enough from having reached the 
time foreseen by Tennyson, when the war-drums 
should throb no longer and the battle flags should 
be furled; but so far as the United States is con- 
cerned it is gratifying that we have come to a time 
when the proposition to return to the several states 
the old battle flags retained at Washington as 
‘trophies of the Civil war arouses no criticism. 
There are now 544 of these flags stored in the war 
department. About 100 of them are Union flags; 
the others are Confederate. The proposal to re- 
turn them to the states was made unanimously by 
the House committee on military affairs, in a bill 
introduced by Mr. Lamb of Virginia, and it has 
been adopted by the House without a division. 
Forty years from the close of the war should be a 
long enough interval to secure for this action 
unanimous approval everywhere. 

. * * 


‘The economists in the House of Representatives 
made a vigorous effort to knock out the appropria- 
tion for new hattleships from the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill, or at least to provide for only one ship in- 
stead of two. But they were defeated by a vote of 
121 to 144, the Republican dissidents who voted 
for the reduction of the program being almost ex- 
actly balanced by Democrats who voted for the bill 
as reported. The economists would have had a 
stronger case if they had all been actuated solely 
by a desire to cut down government expenditures, 
but it is an open secret that the purpose which a 
number of them had in view was to cut down ap- 
propriations for the navy in order that more money 
might be had for the erection of public buildings in 
their several districts. 

* * * 


The Balfour ministry has weathered two political 
divisions in the House of Commons without loss 
of prestige but with a considerable diminution of 
its majority. The first issue was Mr. Asquith’s 
proposed amendment to the address in reply to the 
speech from the throne, which declared that, as the 
fiscal question had been fully discussed for two 
years, the time had come for submitting the ques- 
tion to the people without further delay. This 
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amendment was ingeniously framed to emphasize 
the divisions which exist in the ministry, and was 
in effect an invitation to Mr. Ralfour to go boldly 
to the polls at a general election to test the attitude 
of the constituencies toward the Chamberlain pro- 
gram. ‘he amendment was rejected by a vote oi 
311 to 248, a government majority of 63. The chief 
incident of the debate was a brilliant speech by 
Lord Hugh Cecil, the son of the late Lord Salis- 
bury, who strongly resembles his father. 
* * * 

A more exciting debater was that which took 
place on an amendment moved by Mr. Redmond, 
which declared that the present system: of govern- 
ment in Ireland is opposed to the will of the Irish 
people. This debate turned largely upon the pro- 
posals made by the Irish Reform Association, a 
bedy representing progressive’ Irish landlords 
politically identified with the Conservatives, and en- 
joying the sympathy and support of Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, under secretary for Ireland. Their 
program contemplates the creation of an Irish 
financial council to deal with Irish estimates and 
expenditures, and some sort of a “statutory body” 
empowered to promote bills of purely Irish pur- 
poses. The debate revived the disturbing question 
of home rule and showed a complete reconciliation 
of long-separated Irish leaders. The amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 286 to 236. The reduced 
government majority was due to the abstention oi 
a number of Irish Unionists, the vote being other- 
wise on party lines, the Nationalists voting with the 
Liberals for the amendment. 
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FOR ARBOR DAY. 
BY EMMA L. WARD, ANDOVER, MASS 
THE MEETING OF THE NATURE CLUB. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

The stage or room should be made attractive with 
greens or branches of trees. Two tables and chairs are 
required for the president and secretary. A small 
mallet or gavel is needed for the president. The other 


officers and members of the club are grouped about the, 


stage or room, as the space permits. By correlating the 
other work of the pupils, this exercise may be made of 
greater educational valiie. Sketches of trees, on paper 
or blackboard, made in connection with the work in 
drawing, might be on exhibition at this time, also pic- 
tures of trees artistically mounted. Collections of bark, 
leaves, fruit, cross-sections of wood, etc., made and 
mounted by individual pupils, which is done in connec- 
tion with their work in nature study, should appear at 
this time, also. 

The work in composition may be stimulated, too, by 
giving pupils subjects for study and research on practi- 
cal current topics, i. e.: “The Commercial Value of 
Trees,” “Tree Planting, a Patriotic Duty,’ “Our Forests,” 
“Leaves and What They Do,” “Trees Suited for Street 
Planting,” “Need of Forestry,” “Forest Reservations in 
the United States,” ‘‘Forestry as a Profession,’ and simi- 
lar themes, simplified, if need be, to suit the age and 
ability of the pupils. 

(Pamphlets on forestry may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.) 

President.—The meeting will please come to order. 

Members of the S. P. N. P. B. (Society for the Pro- 
tection of our Native Piants and Birds adopted at a pre- 
vious meeting), I wish to congratulate you upon the 
success which has attended the efforts of the club thus 
far. A good beginning has been made in the lines pro- 
posed at our former meeting, the citizens have been 
aroused to a knowledge and interest in our plans, and 
much, { feel confident, may, in time, be accomplished. 

The subject, “The Trees,’ chosen for our special con- 
sideration to-day, is one whose importance we all realize 
in a measure, not only for their value in beautifying our 
surroundings, but for their manifold economic uses. 

For our opening hymn, we will sing, to the tune, 
“America,” the words by Samuel F. Smith, “The Trees.” 


Joy for the sturdy trees 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand! 
The song-birds o'er them trill, 
They shade each tinkling rill, 
They crown each swelling hill, 
Lowly or grand. 
Plant them hy stream or way, 
Plant them where children play, 
And toilers rest: 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale, 
Whether to grow or fail, 
God knoweth best. 
God will his blessing send— 
All things on Him depend. 
His loving care 
Nings to each leaf and flower, 
Like ivy to its tower. 
His presence and His power 
Are everywhere. 


President.—We will now listen to the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting. 
Secretary reads.—At our last meeting, June 21,—— 
Member rises; after being recognized, says: Mr. (or 
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Madam) President.—I move that we dispense with the 
reading of the minutes. 

President.—If there be no objection, we will dispense 
with the reading, and I will call upon the secretary to 
read the rell of (he members. Each member is expected 
‘tc respond by a evot.tion about trees. 

(Selections may be chosen from the following, or 
others may be snbstituted). 

QUOTATIONS. 

Member.—Many of our poets have.voiced their deep 

appreciation of the beauty and value of the trees. Long- 


fellow expresses in the following lines the solace they 
afford in hours of grief or sadness: — 





If theu art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wou!d'st forget; 
If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
Mem ber.—Leowell says:— 
In June ’tis good to be beneath a tree, 
While the blithe season comforts every sense; 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart, 
Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 
Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple tree fills up 
And tenderly lines some last year’s robin’s nest. 
Member.—-My selection is by Anna C. Brackett, en- 
titled “Early Spring.” 
O trees, all a-throb and a-quiver, 
With the stirring pulse of the spring, 
Your tops so misty against the blue, 
With the buds where the green not yet looks through, 
I know the beauty the days will bring, 
But yonr cloudy tops are a wonderful thing! 
ce A * ” * ok 
[ can feel the delicate pulses 
That stir in each restless fold 
Of leaflets and bunches of blossoms, 
The life that never grows old; 
Yet wait, ah, wait, though they woo you,— 
The sun, the rain-drops, the breeze; 
Break not too soon into verdure, 
O misty, beautiful trees! 


THE ELM. 


The elm, in all the landscape green, 
Is fairest of God’s stately trees; 
She is a gracious mannered queen, 
Full of soft bends and courtesies. 
—Smith. 

There is something nobly simple and pure in a taste 
for the cultivation of forest trees. It argues, I think, a 
sweet and gererous nature, to have this strong relish for 
the beauties of vegetation, and this friendship for the 
hardy and glorious sons of the forest. . . . He who plants 
an oak looks forward to future ages and plants for pos- 
terity. Nothing can be less selfish than this ——Washing- 
ton Irving. F 

It is pleasant to remember that Bryant, our oldest 
American poet and the father of our American literature, 
is especially the poet of the trees. He grew up among 
the solitary hills of Western Massachusetts, where the 
woods were his nursery, and the trees his earliest com- 
rades. The solemnity of the forest breathes through all 
his verse, and he has always, even in the city, a grave 
rustic air, as of a man who heard the babbling brooks, 
and to whom the trees told their secrets.—George W. 
Curtis. 

Member.-—James Russell Lowell was eminently a lover 
of trees, and they were the inspiration of some of his 
best prose and poetry. The name of his home, Elmwood, 
is an evidence of his love for trees. The following 
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letter was written by him a few years ago, when it was 
proposed by one of the schools to plant a tree in his 
memory :— 

“T can think of no more pleasant way of being remem- 
bered than by the planting of a tree. Like whatever 
things are perennially good, it will be growing while we 
are sleeping, and will survive us, to make others happier. 
Birds will rest in it and fly thence with messages of good 
cheer. I should be glad to think that any word or deed 
of mine could be such a perennial presence of beauty, or 
show so benign a destiny.”—From Arbor Day, by N. H. 
Egleston, United States Department of Agriculture. 

THE WILLOW. 
This willow is as old to me as life; 
And under it full often have I stretched-— 
Feeling the warm earth like a thing alive, 
And gathering virtue in at every pore 
Till it possessed me wholly, and thought ceased 
Or was transfused in something, to which thought 
Is coarse and dull of sense. Myself was lost, 
Gone from me like an ache, and what remained 
Became a part of the universal joy. 

—James Russell Lowell. 

(In ‘“‘An Indian Summer Reverie,” by Lowell, reference 
is made to the birch, red oak, and the ash.) 

“The Trees,’ and ““Plant a Tree,” by Lucy Larcom, ara, 
appropriate for this exercise. 

Our poet, Bryant, has voiced in the following lines the 
dangers which threaten us, in the mercenary destruction 
of our trees:--— 

But I behold.a fearful sign, 
To which the white man’s eyes are blind. 
Pefore these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed, 
The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood. 
And icrrents dashed and rivulets played, 
And fountains sported in the shade. 
The grateful sounds are heard no more, 
The springs are silent in the sun, 
The riverc, hy the blackened shore, 
With lessening currents run; 
The realms our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet. 
—Bryant. 

Secretary says.-—This concludes the roll of the mem- 
bers. 

President.—Is there any business to come before the 
club, or has anyone any suggestions or remarks to make? 

Treasurer (addressing the chair).—It gives me pleasure 
to announce to the club a gift of $25 from a former resi- 
dent, whose name is withheld, this sum to be used in cet- 
ting out trees, or in such way as the executive commit- 
tee dcem best in beautifying the town. (Members ap- 
plaud.) I move that a rising vote of thanks be given by 
(Member 
President puts the motion in usual 


the club for this substantial encouragement. 
seconds the motion. 
way.) 

Member.—-In order to make the work of the club more 
effective, should not committees be appointed to do deti- 
nite work in the different lines suggested at our last 
meeting? 

President.—-We should do so at once. 
motion to that effect? 

Same Member.—To obtain the flora of the town, I 
move that the town he divided into districts, and one 
member be appointed in each to make a record, in sys- 
tematic form, all members in the district to assist as far 
as possible in the work; that plants found to be rare be 
especially noted, with a view to future preservation. 


That a committee of three be appointed to note trees or 
groves of special beauty, with a view to securing their 
protection and preservation. 


Will you puta 





fContinwed on page 248.] 
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HO! ST. PATRICK’S GREETING! 


[Program Used by the New Century Club, West Chester 
(Pa.) Normal School.] 
He’d pray, 
A health to his good old 
Birthday! 
Erin’s Patron Saint. 
Songs—‘“‘Kitty of Coleraine,” 
“The Irish Exile” ........+40: weeee-. Old Melody 
Ireland’s Dearest Bard. 
“Peace be with thi:e and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore.” 
—Byron. 
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“Irish Melodies of Patriotism and Love.” 
Songs—“Come Take Thy Harp” 
“TI Saw from the Beach.” 
“Drink to Her.” 
Irish Humor.— 
“The Gridiron” (Lover). 
“Widow Malone” (Lever). 
“Katy’s Answer.” 
“An Irish Lullaby” (Dowe). 
“The Lost Heir” (Hood). 
Songs—‘“‘Kathleen O’Moore” (Reynolds). 
“Cruiskeen Lauri” 
Irish Philosophy (Dodge). 
“Erin! the tear and the smile in thine eye 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy sky.” 
- —Tom Moore. 


a@rbte+O+ 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


“A very intelligent and highly trained teacher, who 
did admirable work, said of her principal, a routinist: 
‘I am sick at heart whenever I talk with him. He is 
more hopeless than a wooden Indian. .He has less men- 
tal activity, less ingenuity, less sympathy, than my 
poorest pupil.’ This remark, though: not far from true, 
cost the modern teacher her place.” 

Was she courageous or foolhardy? I reply, she was 
certainly the second,~ and may have been the first. 
When she was employed as an assistant, no one asked 
her to act as the critic of the administration or to usurp 
the functions of the school committee. She was not em- 
ployed to throw discredit on her technical, if not actual, 
superiors. If her trenchant criticism of the principal, - 
who probably had her placed in her position, was justi- 
fiable, of course, her critical sway naturally included all 
of her equals and inferiors in the corps of teachers, like- 
wise the school committee, the superintendent, and the 
community at large. It sometimes happens that persons 
employed as assistants turn out to be “insistents’”; from 
such, kind Heayen, deliver us! What the teacher in 
question ought to have done is this: She should have 
kept calmly and not too intensely at her work, which 
she was admittedly doing admirably, and by the com- 
pelling force of her splendid results, and the undeniable 
power of “unconscious tuition,” she might have insp rei 
even a “‘wooden Indian” into unwonted activity and 
sympathy. The sledge-hammer method of “downing’’ a 
principal “in his tracks,” seldom results in peaze and 
good will in the corps of teachers. Disloyalty on the 
part of an assistant is not only a justifiable cause of di - 
missal, but a perfectly proper one. Imagine an army in 
which the subordinates openly “raked their superiors 
over the coals!” 

Another course for the assistant was to resign, and 
either get an appointment as principal or organize a 
private school of her own. If she had succeeded in get- 
ting an appointment as principal, she would have 
learned, doubtless, by this time, the necessity of having 
assistants rather than “insistents” to aid in carrying out 
her plans. 


ee ee 


Old Melody. 





Frederic Allison Tupper. 
Brigbton high school, Boston. 
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FOR SPELLING CONTEST. 


IN MITCHELL COUNTY, IOWA.—(IV.) 


promenade 
pleurisy 
parochial 
precocious 
prairie 
paralyze 
pneumonia 
physique 
principle 
precipice 


quinine 
quotient 


regatta 
respite 
resin 
rehearse 
restaurant 
reservoir 
recognition 
repartee 
reveille 


seventh 
seigie 
stationery 
stationary 
echeduie 
San Jose 
surcingle 
sylvan 
satchel 
smite 
succumb 
secrete 
seine 
souvenir 
synonym 


Tuesday 
tonsil 
tonnin 
Thames 
trachea 
trough 
touch 
tenacity 
tariff 
trestle 


ubiquity 
udder 
ultericr 
umbrella 


valise 
vacation 
vexations 
vacuum 
visual 
villain 
vandal 
vulture 
valid 
vale 


women -: 
Wednesday 
whoa 
weird 
whew 


yak 
yawn 
yearn 
Yosemite 


zenith 


FP 
porcelain 
parallel 
pithy 
poultice 
pharynx 
pistil 
piccolo 
piquant 
pierce 


Q 
quadruped 
quail 


R 


routine 
relevancy 
rhythm 
route 
reindeer 
reconnoitre 
revelation 
ravine 
rinse 


Ss 
sympton 
synthesis 
sincere 
surrey 
sponge 
subterranean 
singeing 
supersede 
secede 
sacrifice 
seive 
seize 
symmetry 
sympathy 


> 
tyranny 
theology 
tunnel 
tableau 
traffic 
trapeze 
terrible 
tangible 
tension 
teetotaler 


U 
umpire 
utensil 


ulcer 


veil 
vanilla 
vapor 
variety 
very 
vary 
vaseline 
verse 
versatile 
vicinity 
WwW 
withe 
whole 
weapon 
wrong 
wainscot 


Y 


yacht 
yolk 
yesterday 
yonder 

Z 
zebra 








MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


perennial 
paralysis 
persuade 
pique 
prohibit 
pier 
prophet 
police 
parasol 


Quito 
quarrel 


ridiculous 
Rhine 
russet 
reticent 
requiem 
requisite 
rummage 
rogue 
rigging 


sluggard 
scourge 
sewer 
soliloquy 
surrogate 
seandal 
salmon 
sulphor 
symbol 
sagacious 
scuttle 
sacrilege 
suspense 
spaniel 


torpor 
tour 
turquoise 
tweezers 
twaddle 
twelfth 
twinge 
typhoon 
tying 


usual 
unchangeable 
usher 


victuals 
valuable 
vouch 

vulgar 
village 

vowel 
valedictorian 
volume 
vertical 
vicar 


walking 
whistle 
waste basket 
weather 
whiff 


yield 
yeoman 
yeast 


Zurich 





BOOK TABLE. 


THE ENGLISH WORD BOOK. By J. M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

There is no satisfaction in noticing a “Word Book.” 
It is easy to praise, and equally easy to be captious in 
criticism. This book is prepared with great care. If the 
principle upon which it is made is right, then it is a 
book of first order. Part Second is on a principle that 
I thoroughly like. The best rules for spelling are given, 
twenty pages are set apart for classification of words by 
their use, thirty pages for words pronounced alike, but 
with different meanings. I do not recall fifty pages of a 
speller as satisfactory as the Second Part. Part Third 
is almost as valuable as the other. This is in the full 
sense a “word study,” with good training in roots, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes. In regard to these two parts, there is 
not much room for difference of opinion, but as to Part -« 
One, there is enough to make up for the absence in the 
last two-thirds of the book. 

Some do not like the promiscuous mixing of eight long 
“a”? sounds in one lesson, as in words like caitiff, great, 
obey, skein, day, neigh, -inveigh, gauger, gaol, aye, and 
twenty-two other words of this class. Or these sounds 
of short “a,” as in fairy, prayer, square, wearing, par- 
terre, forbear, scarce, there, barefoot. Or these for long 
“e,” deceive, cashier, tweezers, people, keystone, de- 
meanor, machinery, inveigle, ravine, mosquito, believe, 
caprice, chandelier, peace, quarantine. Or these for 
short “‘e,’”’ decimal, zealot, against, anyone, heifer, friend, 
leopard, burial, guest, jealous, treasurer. Or these for 
long “i,” thy, fries, sleight, beguile, buyer, choir, eyelet, 
aisle. Or these for long ‘‘u,” beauty, neuter, pewter, lieu, 
adieu, review, pursue, suitor, deuce, juicy, sinewy. 

For those who do not object to this plan, Part One is 
as well done as the other two. It is a “Word Book” that 
is sure to challenge a hearing whenever a change of text- 
books is up. 

MORALS AND MANNERS; OR, BLEMENTS OF 
CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. By William J. 
Shearer, Ph.D., Elizabeth, N. J. New York: Richard- 
son, Smith & Co. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Dr. Shearer has established a reputation as a special- 
ist in writing for boys and girls and about them. Asa 
superintendent, he has never neglected the ordinary 
school branches, but he does not hesitate to say that they 
are not the supreme consideration in school work. 
Right principles of character and conduct are of infi- 
nitely greater moment, but he is confident that these last 
can be taught, and the consequent results attained in no 
way so well as when the mind is keenly active in de- 
veloping under the best guidance. 

This book is the best fruit of his admirable work and 
thought. It is as tonic as December atmosphere, as de- 
lightful as that of June, as practical as seed time.” A 
glance at the topics shows what good sense prompts him 
in his book-making: Courage; justice; self-control; pru- 
dence; will power; habit; courtesy; and manners at 
home, in public, in school, in business, and in society. 


THE DAYS WE CELEBRATE. By Marie Irish. Chi- 
cago: T.S. Denison. Paper. 155 pp. Price, 25 cents, 
A clever and valuable collection of dialogues, recita- 

tions, entertainments, etc., adapted to the celebration of 

certain prominent days of the year. We can understand 
how many teachers will welcome the coming of just such 

a helpful book in their preparation of school celebrations, 

The author has done gcod work before in similar lines, 

and now simply adds to an established reputation by the 

present volume. 


EUROPEAN PRIMER 


FOR THE PENNILESS 


By LUCY WILDER MORRIS 


The best treatise on cheap foreign travel from actual 
experience ever published. 


This Book is Not Literature, but Bustness. 














































Tells just how, when and where to do everything; 
what the cost should be, and how to save money. 


An experienced European traveler said, ‘‘This book 
would have been cheap at $150.00 if I could have had 
the information it contains Jefore I made my first trip 
abroad,”’ 









For sale only at 929 Lumber Exchange, 
Price 50c. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IN MICHI- 
GAN. A Historical Sketch. By Daniel Putnam, Ypsi- 
lanti. Ann Arhor, Mich.: George Wahr. Cloth. 275 
pp. Price, $1.00, 

Few states have an adequate and satisfactory educa- 
tional history. Michigan now enters the list of those 
that have such. Her higher education has been well 
written, but now for the first time her elementary his- 
tory is presented in good form by a man who has the 
universal confidence of the people, lay and professional. 

It is more than historical, it is enriched by pedagogical 
inspiration and biographical tributes. Michigan is un- 
usually rich in material for such a volume. She has 
been under French, English, and American. For a west- 
ern state she has had a long history, even educatio ally. 
Her first permanent settlement was more than two cen- 
turies ago, and her school system is as old as that of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Putnam has been intimately associated with the 
educational.development of Michigan for more years, 
probably, than has any other man now in active service 
with any other state west of the Alleghanies. He has 
really been a part of the system during the eventful 
years of the unfolding. No-one in any westera state is 
in better position to write such a history, and he has 
used his material, acquaintance, and experience to gocd 
advantage. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL SPELLER. New York: 
Isaac Pitman’s Sons. Size $x5 in. 175 pp. Cloth. 
Round corners and colored edges. Price, 35 cents. 
Good sense prevails more and more in all school work, 

but nowhere more than in spelling. A commersial 

speller is as much needed as industrial geography, com- 
mon sense arithmetic, or an every day language book. 

It is not. the school speller, but it is a school speller and 

the out-of-school speller. 

A comprehensive speller for business schools, stenog- 
raphers and others, of convenient size for the pocxet, 
and arranged on entirely new and practical lines. It is 
an accurate guide to the spelling of over 8,090 words 
which frequently occas‘on doubt in the minds of the 
stenographer, business man, and writers generally.- Als> 
contains a chapter on punctuation, with full directions as 
to the use of capital letters, abbreviations, etc.; list cf 
terms and phrases in common use from the Latin, 
French, and other languages; commercial information 
about foreign money, etc., etc. 


TAPER LIGHTS. By Ellen Burns Sherman. Spring- 
field, Mass.: The Gordoa Flage Company. Cloth. 253 
pp. Price, $1.00, net. 


This is the second edition of a series of essays that 
formerly appeared under the title of “Why Love Grows 
Cold.” Judging by the contents the new name is better. 
The themes presented by the essayist are: “The Salt 
Lake of Literature,” “Nature’s Game of Hide and Seek,” 
“Bthical Balances,’ “Retween the Lines,” “The Lifting 
of Veils in Literature,” and others of an equally inter- 
esting and pertinent nature. Miss Sherman is not only 
to be congratulated on the clear and frank treatment of 
the subjects she has chosen, but also upon the language, 
the similes, aud general setting of her thought. A mas- 
terly use of Saxon is a conspicuous feature of the volune 
throughout. How many or how few people read “Es- 
says’ at present may be difficult to determine; but to 
those who do so, one may frankly commend this collec- 
tion as the product of a truly thoughtful mind, and also 
of a facile pen. : 

—o- -—_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Webster’s New Standard Dictionary of the English Language.” 
Compiled by E.T. Roe. Prices, $2.50, $1.50 and 75 cents. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. 

‘* Elements of Plane Geometry.”’ By C.N. Schmalland 8. M. Shack. 
Price, $1.25. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

**Poems for the Study of Language.’”’” By Chestine Gowdy. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘¢ The Iliad of Homer Done into English Prose.”’ 
Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers. 


Bos- 


By Andrew Lang, 
Price, 25 cents.——* Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.”” By Lewis Carroll. Edited by C. A. McMurry. 
Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘“‘Cerberus, the Dog of Hades.’’ By Maurice Bloomfield. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company. F 

‘*How to Keep Well.” By A. F. Blaisdell, M. D. Price, 45 cents. -—— 
‘“*Moths and Butterflies.” By Mary C. Dickerson. Price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

“Conversations on Chemistry.”’ By W. Ostwald. Price, $1.50. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 

“A Blot in the *’Scutcheon,”’ ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” and “Ina 
Balcony.” By Robert Browning. Price, 60 cents. ‘Select Poems 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” Arranged by Andrew J. George. Price, 
60 cents.-—‘'The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfey.’”” By John 
Webster. Edited by M. W. Sampson. Price, 60 cents. Boston: D. 
Cc. Heath & Co. 
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FOR TEACHERS 


Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics, - - $1.00 


Adopted by five State Reading Circle Boards during past year. 


Tanner’s The Child, - - - - $1.25 


Doctor ‘Tanner has done a great service in bringing ther and 
organizing the results of psychological research in the field of child 
study. She has placed in concise form a great amount of material 
formerly accessible only to those nese ie most modern psyckologi- 
cal and age Dy eo libraries at their d 1. It is remarkable that 
the author has n able to present the main facts of psychology with 
the data of child study and the pedagogical bearing of both in a so 
brief yet scholarly a manner. The bibliography at the close of each 
chapter makes further research on the part of the student attractive 
and possible. The volume is admirably adapted to fill a pressing 
need long felt by teachers in normal schools, in training classes, and 
in reading circles.— Bertha Payne, Head of Kindergarten Depart- 
ment ofthe School of Education, the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Holton & Rollins’ Industrial Work for Public 
Schools -  - - - - - -90 


At a time when we are all looking toward the light in our endeavor 
to solve the problems of industrial work in the schools, this book 
comes aS a very valuable contribution to educational literature.— 
Wihelmina Seegmiller, Director of Industriat Werk in the Public 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Todd’s Hand Loom Weaving, - -  - 


Mrs. Todd has done a remarkably good work for our schools. Her 
book represents a thoroughly helpful line of work which will be a 
basis for a more wholesome manual training for older girls as well as 
for the primary children who were first concerned in it.— Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons’ College, Boston, Mass. 


-90 


Write for circulars 


Chicago RAND, McNALLY & CO. New York 











MEASURES FOR BOXES. 


INSIDE MEASUREMENT. 

; Long. Wide. Deep. 
One. PARE. .<c00 cost eore 3 in. 3 in. 3% in, 
Que. @uart .....sse8 , 4 in. oe 4% in, 
One half gallon ...... 7 im. 7 in, 2% in, 
One gallon ........... 8 in. 8 in. 4% in, 
One: POcK ...ccccusces 83% 8 in. 8 in, 
One half bushel ..... ra Sue 10 in. 10% in, 
One bushel .......... 18 in. 145% in. 8 in, 
One barrel ......dc:. oe in. it. ae 25% in, 
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C. E. M., lowa: “Looking About” is one of the 
most interesting articles-in your journal each week. 











PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 


Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and twenty- 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Students’ edition just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 


H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 
Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 28-March 1-2, 1905: De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E 
A., Milwaukee. 





March 10: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. President, W. 


Scott Ward, Athol; secretary, C. E. 
Brockway, West Springfield. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


NEW ®{&NuLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BERLIN. On February 10 a teach- 
ers’ institute was held in connection 
with the Coos County Teachers’ As- 
sociation with the following pro- 
gram: “The Experience of the Pupil 
a Controlling Factor in his Educa- 
tion,” by Principal J. E. Klock; “The 
Growth of the Teacher,” by State Su- 
perintendent Henry C. Morrison; 
“The Experience of Country and City 
Pupils Compared,’ Professor C. M. 
Weed; “The Public School System of 
Germany,’ Professor W. H. Harts- 
horn; “Reading Based on History 
and Literature,” Principal Klock; 
“Reading Based on Geography and 
Nature Study,’’ Miss Harriet Wil- 
liamson; “Language Based on 
History, Geography, and Nature,” 
and “Nature Study from Eooks 
and Nature Study from. Nature,’ 
Professor Weed; “Type Studies 
in Geography,’ Superintendent G. 
H. Whitcher; “How Number 
Ought to be Taught,” Superintendent 
E. L. Silver;. “Sloyd as an Educa- 
tional Factor,’ Miss Annie L. Swing; 
“New Hampshire Industries,’ Super- 
intendent Silver; “The Needs of the 
Small High School,” Principal George 
F. French: “Drawing as Related to 
Other Subjects,” Miss Laura B. Mc- 
Lann. The officers of the association 
are: President, Superintendent 
George H. Whitcher, Berlin: vice- 
president, Flizabeth Park, Groveton; 
secretary-treasurer, M. A. Bryant, 
Gorham; executive committee, Elwin 
Damon of Lancaster, George F. 
Frenen of North Strafford, Frank B. 
Wight of Berlin. 

CONCORD. Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes of Yale University has de- 
clined the call to the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s school that was tendered to 
him some time ago. 


LEBANON. The destriction of 
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the Rockland Military Academy on 
January 16-by fire was.a severe blow 
to the educational interests of this 
section. 

The main building was erected in 
1852, and was first used as a girls’ 
school, at the time being one of the 
leading schools of its kind in New 
England. The original Tilden Semi- 
nary, where the Rockland Military 
Academy was located, cost upward of 
$75,000 to build. ‘The larger part was 
the gift of William Tilden of New 
York city. 

Dr. Hiram QO, Orcutt was the prin- 
cipal in 1865. At that time the place 
could accommodate the family of the 
principal and fifty boarding pupils. 
Mr. Orcutt took a lease of the prop- 
erty and made the necessary arrange- 
ments to open the school in the 
spring of 1865, in connection with 
Glenwood Academy. In April the 
school opened with seventy-five 
pupils. At this time Mr. Orcutt had 
charge of two ladies’ seminaries in 
two states seventy miles apart with 
twenty associate teachers and 200 
lady students, and he divided his 
time between the two institutions. 

DERRY. Founders’ day was cele- 
brated in a formal and very interest- 
ing manner at the old educational! in- 
stitution, Pinkerton Academy, on 
February 6. 

Principal G. W. Bingham opened 
the exercises, and after a few intro- 
ductory words introduced John C. 
Chase of the board of academy trus- 
tees. Mr. Chase made an address full 
of interest, and was followed by the 
Rev. Charles L. Merriam, also of the 
board of trustees. The closing ad- 
dress was made by Principal Bing- 
ham. 

The exercises were held on the an- 
niversary of the birthday of the late 
John Morrison Pinkerton, a son of 
one of the founders of the institution, 
who gave some $250,000 as a fund for 
the academy. 

The institution was incorporated in 
1814, and since its opening in Decem- 
ber of that vear it has been in suc- 
cessful operation. Major John Pin- 
kerton and his brother, James Pin- 
kerton, the founders, gave an endow- 
ment sufficient to assure the contin- 
uance of the school during the first 
seventy years of its existence. 

A son of one of the founders, John 
Morrison Pinkerton, left at his death 
in 1881 a sufficient bequest, which be- 
came available in 1886 and enabled 
the trustees to increase the facilities 
of the academy in respect to build- 
ings, apparatus, and number of teach- 
ers, and to prepare for an enlarged 
and advanced form of work. 

To establish a school of thorough 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


FOURTH SFSSION 
Begins June 20 and closes July 28 


This school has won the reputation of being 
the best summer school for teachers in the 
country, and offers Southern teachers the best 
opportunity for improvement in scholarship, 
general culture, and professional knowledge 
and training. 

75 instructors. 130 full courses. 50 or more 
popular lectures by some of the most promi- 
nent workers and speakers of the country. 

$6 registration fee covers all charges for 
tuition, lectures, and entertainments. Board 
and lodging at reasonable rates. Reduced 
railroad rates from all Southern states. For an- 
nouncement and further information, address 
P. P. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville, Tennessee. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 








First Term, June 17-/uly 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Education. 
{ Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 











instruction was the design of the or- 
iginal founders, one that should fur- 
nish discipline and form character 
best suited to make useful, self-re- 
liant men and women. From the be- 
ginning this design has been steadily 
pursued, as has been honorably’ il- 
lustrated by thousands who have re- 
ceived their early training here 

HANOVER. The annual Smith 
and Rollins prize speaking contests 
will take place Wednesday e: ening, 
March 8 The Smith is an extempor- 
aneous debate open to four members 
of the senior class. The Rollins con- 
test is a competition in declamation, 
open to two from each of the three 
lower classes. 


TILTON. Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 10, H. W. Conn, professor of 
biology at Wesleyan University, gave 
an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Molds and 
Their Uses.”” Dr. Conn is a delight- 
fully clear and entertaining speaker, 
on subjects usually made scientific in- 
stead of popular. The lecture was 
one of a free course provided by the 
seminary. The first, given the pre- 
vious week, was on “Indian Games 
and Ceremonies,’ by Professor 

















Brain Workers Use and Commend 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men- 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleenless- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 

t- 
pared Oo 56 W. 25thS 
only by NE W YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, #1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any 


influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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resident Roosevelt: 


‘* There are two delightful books — Thomas 
Hughes’s Tom Brown at Rugby and Thomas 
Batley Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy which 
I hope every boy stall reads.” 
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Says P 





























Each of these books is published by Houghton, Mifflin and Company in the Rrversipe ScHoot Lisprary, which, 
with the RrverRsipE LITERATURE SERIES, contains practically all the American and British literature which boys 
—and girls—can be advised to read. 

The 200 volumes of these two series contain 2,000 masterpieces of prose and poetry from 200 authors of highest repute. 
The Catalogue of the Riverstpr LITERATURE SERIES—‘“ The best index to good literature ever published for free 
distribution ’’—and the catalogue of the Riversiprk Scnoo. Liprary may be had free on request. The prices 
of the volumes range from 15 to 75 cents according to size and style of binding. 












BOSTON 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 









NEW YORK 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Moorehead of Phillips-Andover Acad- 
emy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association will be held in Tremont 
Temple, March 10, with the following 
program:-— 

General subject for the day— 
“Grammar School Education in Closer 
Touch with Environment and Com- 
munity Life’: “Local Geography 
and History,” Frank E. Murdock, 
principal of North Adams Normal 
school; “Municipal Administration 
and Institutions,” Superintendent J. 
G. Edgerly, Fitchburg; “Home Co. 
operation and Home Improvement,” 
Superintendent C. L. Simmons, West- 


field; “Public Library and Local 
Press,’ Superintendent S. H. Holmes, 


Haverhill. 

A demonstration of the “Progres- 
sive Electro-Dynamic Equipment’ 
was given February 25 by Dr. John F. 
Woodhull of New York at the forty- 
first meeting of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers in the lab- 
oratory of the English high school. 
Annual reports were presented by the 
secretary and the treasurer. The 
election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Irving O. Palmer; 
vice-president, C, H. Andrews; secre 
tary, Sidney Peterson; treasurer, Ar- 
thur H. Berry; executive committee, 
the foregoing oflicers and George O. 
Cowen, Fred R. Miller, and William 
F. Rice. Seven active and ten assc- 
ciate members were elected to the as- 
sociation. 

The afternoon session was con- 
ducted in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Professor H. E. 
Clifford .delivered an address on the 
subject of “Alternating currents and 
their place in a high school course,” 
after which the members started on 
an inspection of the Lowell labora- 
tories. 

A conference of the Boston branch 
of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae was held February 25 in th2 





The speakers were Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools 
of Newton; True W. White, William 
DD. Parkinson, superintendent of Wal- 
tham schools; Adelbert L. Safford of 
Beverly, and Professor Marshail L. 
Perrin of Wellesley. The thought 
was also advanced that the teacher 
must largely regard himself or her- 
self as a missionary, wiling to do 
some good in the world, rather than 
to get money out of his profession. 

SOMERVILLE. George Lewis 
Baxter, still alert and active at the 
age of sixty-two, high school master 
for forty years, and for the past 
thirty-seven and one-half years head 
master of a Somerville high school, 
is probably the dean of New England 
high school masters. He began his 
career as a high school master when 
he was twenty-one years old, about 
four vears befcre he was called to 
Somerville. He is the son of the late 
William W. and Ann E. (Weld) Bax- 
ter, and was born at Quincy October 
21, 1842, and is descended from 
Gregory Baxter, who came from Eng- 
land with Winthrop and married 
Margaret Paddy, sister of William 
Paddy of the Plymouth colony. 

He was admitted to Harvard Col- 
lege in 1859, and graduated with the 
degree of A. B. in 1863, when he was 
twenty years old. A few years later 
the A. M. degree was conferred upon 
him. He is a member ‘of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

In April, 1864, at the age of twenty- 
one, he was appointed principal of 
the Reading high school, where he 
remained nine months, and the next 
three years he was principal of the 
high school at Plymouth. In July, 
1867, the Somerville school board 
elected Mr. Baxter head master, and 
he has ever since been re-elected each 
year. 

Mr. Baxter commenced his work in 
the Somerville high school in Sep- 
tember, 1867. 

The veteran head master saw the 


school grow from 119 to about 700 
pupils in 1895, when the English high 
school, of which Charles T. C. Whit- 
comb is head master, was opened, 
and the English department was 
transferred to the new building from 
Mr. Baxter’s school, which has since 
been known as the Latin high school, 

In Somerville Mr. Baxter has had 
thirty-seven graduating classes, com- 
prising about 2,000 scholars, of whom 
more than 600 have completed a 
course preparatory to college. 








JUST OUT 


Dr. Barry’s 
“The Hygiene of the Schoolroom” 
Revised and Enlarged 
MYRON C. PEASE, Selling Agent 


37 Weybosset St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





OUTLINE STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


Very helpful to reader, teacher and 
elass. Uniform with our series of 
Outline Studies in College English, by 
Maud Elma Kingsley. 


Price 15 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY 


Publishers of Education 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ry [)!PLOMAS | 


(ONE OR A THOUSAND) 


carried in stock or lithographed 








to order. 
SAMPLES SENT. 


AMES AND ROLLINSON . 
COMPANY 
| 203 Broadway, New York “iid 

















WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 








The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


College Club rooms. The members 
discussed the advantages of the pro- 
fessionally trained teacher for the 


high and elementary school and the 
need of the college graduate in the 


clementary genool ax wall ae.sve °° College of Orator 
portunities that are open to the col- g HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


lege graduate in this line of educa- CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
tion EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
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School Boards Purchase Annually Thousands of Text-Books 


At a Cost of Thousands of Dollars to the Taxpayers 
The majority of the books are Used Daily by the scholars 


AND SOON 


BECOME 


Worn out, soiled, filthy and dilapidated 
The Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent 


Receives the Wear, Handling and Soiling of the year, instead 
of the book itself, Strengthens and Re-enforces the Bindings, 
Fastens in loose leaves, and Mends torn leaves, THUS 

increasing the Lives of the Books 60% to 100% 
and Lessens the Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 1,650 SCHOOL BOARDS IN U. S. 


HOLDEN PATENT 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres'’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SAMPLES FREE. 








For Arbor Day. . 


[Continued from page 243.] 

President.—You hear the motion. 
Is it seconded? 

Member.—I second that motion. 

President.—Those in favor of the 
motion says ‘aye,’ those opposed, 
“no.” It is so voted. How shall 
these committees be chosen? 

Member.—I move that a nominat- 
ing committee be chosen by the chair 
to retire and report later at this meet- 
ing. 

Member.—Second the motion. 

President puts the motion, writes 
down names, then reads—Miss ——, 
chairman, Master Miss -—. 
(These retire and return with their 
lists later.) 

President.—Are there other sugges- 
tions? 

Member.—In driving about in our 
own and neighboring towns, I have 
noticed the great abundance of poison 
ivy. Something should be done to 
stop the further progress of a plant 
which is so harmful to many people. 
I suggest that the club take this mat- 
ter in hand and see what can be done 
to destroy this and other plants in- 
jurious to mankind. I move that 
someone be appointed by the execu- 
tive committee to look into this sub- 
ject and report at our next meeting 
the hest method to pursue. 

Member.—I second the motion. 

President puts the motion. 

Member.—The remarks of the pre- 
vious speaker call to mind another 
line of work which might receive our 
attention, namely, the destruction of 
the nests of the tent caterpillar, and 
other insects injurious to trees. In 
some places the bushes on the road- 
sides are covered with these pests, 
and it is a marvel that the towns or 
state do nothing to exterminate them. 
A few towns, it is true, have made a 
beginning by interesting the children 
of the schools in this matter, offering 
prizes to the children who secure a 
given number of belts. I wish some- 
thing might be done here to save our 
trees and shrubs. 

President.—We certainly should 
make every effort to check these un- 
welcome marauders. Perhaps our ex- 
ecutive committee may think best to 
expend some of their gift money for 
this object. Shall we take any action 
at this time on the last suggestion? 

Member.—I move that the matter 
be left to the executive committee. 








(The motion is seconded, the question 
put and carried.) 

President.—Since our time is 
limited, I will now call upon the 
nominating committee for their re- 
port. 

Chairman of committee reads lists 
of names. Committee on fiora of the 
town ——, ——, —— (as Many name; 
may be given as number of districts 
chosen to cover the town). Commit- 
tee on trees and groves —, —, —. 

President.—The entertainment 
committee will now have charge of 
the program. (Chairman of commit- 
tee presides and carries out such pro- 
gram as pupils with the aid of the 
teacher may arrange. If desired, the 
following program may be used.) 

Recitation—‘Forest Song,” by 
Venable. (Co.icert exercise.) 

Essay—“The Commercial! Value of 
Trees.” 

Recitation—“Under the October 
Maples,” by James Russell Lowell. 

Essay—-‘Forest Reservations of the 
United States.” 

Essay—“The Need of Forestry.” 

Song—“Early Spring.” P. 81, Nat- 
ural Music Series, Book 2. 

Recitation—“Autumn,” by H. W. 
Longfellow. 

Song—‘‘Farewell to the Forest.” 
Natural Music Series, Book II., p. 142. 

“Forest Hymn.” By William C. 
Bryant. 

After the conclusion of the pro- 
gram the president takes charge 
again. Are there any notices to be 
given? 

Member of Executive Committee.— 
We have arranged for a special meet- 
ing of the club, for May—or June— 
(selected date). This is to be a pub- 
lic meeting, and we have been granted 
the free use of the hall for this pur- 
pose. The meeting will be held in 
the evening, to accommodate a larger 
number of the citizens, and will be 
addressed by Mr. Sargent of the state 
hoard of education, on “Civic 
Beauty.” (Other names may be sub- 
stituted.) 
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Summer School of Philosophy 

Oakland R. F. D. 34 Maine 

For Teachers and Those interested in Edu- 
eation (Birch Circular) 








There will be special music ar- 
ranged for by the literary committee. 

The regular meeting will come at 
the usual time. 

President.—I now declare the meet- 
ing adjourned. 





YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Session, July 6—August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 


School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 

Nearly one hundred carefully organized 
courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Vale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 


July 5— August 16, 1905 

For College and High School Teach- 
ers—over 70 Courses in Languages, 
History, Art, Shops and Sciences. For 
Grade Teachers—over 20 Courses in 
Geography, Nature Work, English, 
Beginhing German, French and Educa- 
tion. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 

Inexpensive living. Send for circu- 
lar and book of views. Address, 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
prominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
Correspondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 

T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 
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How Elks Shed and Renew Their 
Wonderful Protection and Defense. 


How many persons, among the 
many thousands that annually visit 
our zoological parks, realize, as they 
pause to admire the noble bucks of the 
deer family—particularly the wapiti, 
or American elk—that their branch- 
ing antlers are cast off annually and 
renewed and well hardened within 
the short period of seven months? 

Before describing the manner in 
which elk shed their antlers, I should 
like to explain the difierence betwean 
“antlers” and “horns.” All the mem- 
bers of the deer family—the mooss, 
earibou, elk (in Europe the animal 
which we call moose is known as 
elk), and smaller deer—possess ant- 
lers, while the appendages on the 
heads of goats, sheep, cattle, and the 
like are known as horns, and, with 
one exception—the American ante- 
lope, or prong-horn—are retained by 
their owners throughout life. 

Elk shed their antlers about the 
first of February, though much de- 
pends upon the locality and upon the 
age and health of the animal. It 
often happens that one aniler is car- 
ried several days after the o her has 
been dropped. The new antlers push 
oft the old ones, and when they ap- 
pear they resemble scars on the ani- 


mal’s forehead, but sson take the 
form of two black velvet buttons 
about the size of silver collars. As 


they continue to grow they gain in 
length only, and by the first of July 
they have attained their full sizo If 
vou could examine them now, you 
would find them soft, rather flexible, 
nourished by blocd, and incased in a 
thick. tough skin covered with vel- 
vety fur. The antlers are now “in 


Foreign Tours 


Spring Tour to Italy, Switzerland, The 
Rhine, Paris, and London. April 22. 

Summer Tours.—Tour A, to Italy, Switz- 
erland, The Rhine, Holland, London, and 
Pais. June 24. 

Tour B, to Ireland, Scotland, England, 
Paris, Switzerland, Munich, Oberam- 
mergau, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Holland. June 22. 

Coaching Tour in England. June 22. 





Norway, North Cape, Sweden, and 
Russia. June 22. 
Around the World, Oct. 5. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 


14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Select two months’ tour only $250 


My tours include British Isles, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Kussia, Spain, Austria, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 
Write for my 


“SEEING EUROPE.” —pockerguiad, 


‘“‘ Book of Little Tours,”’ sent free for stamp. 


PROF. F, M, TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich. 











FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


For the betterment of school and home 
grounds, Superintendents, Principals, Teach- 
ers, and Junior Naturalists’ Clubs have been 
erdering my reliable Seeds for the past five 
yoars. 36 varieties at onecenteach. Send for 
booklet of information. 


N. M. MOREHOUSE, 
63 Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


the velvet,” as the hunters term it, a 
most critical period for the cwner, 
who seems to realize it, for he is care- 
ful to avoid contact with anything 
liable to injure them. Should an ac- 
cidert happen, and the skin get 
broken or the antler disfigured, 1 
might result in the elk’s bleeding io 
death, or in his carrying a deformed 
antier until the following February. 
Through a process of Nature the 
blood vessels that have fed the ant- 
lers are shut off about the middle of 
July, and then they begin to harden, 
A few weeks later the elk may be 
seen rubbing them against trecs or 
thrashing them about in the brush 
while endeavoring to rid them of the 
velvet, and in a few days it hangs in 
shreds and soon disappears entirely. 
The elk is now lord of the forest, and 
is ready to combat with his rivals or 
enemies.—From Nature and Science 
in St. Nicholas. 





Annual Art Exhibit. 


The annual art exhibition of the 
Copley Society of Boston, in which 
New England teachers are always 
keenly interested, will be devoted 
this year to a collection of works by 
Claude Monet, opening on March 13. 
Practically all the American owners 
of notable canvasses by the distin- 
guished French impressionist have 
contributed generously to make 
this year’s showing as important in 
its way as the Whistler memorial ex- 
hibition of last year. Among the col- 
lectors whose galleries have been 
drawn upon are: James F. Sutton of 
New York; Frank Thompson of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Potter Palmer of 
Chicago; Mrs. John Nicholas Brown 
of Providence; Theodore M. Davis of 


Newport; Desmond Fitzgerald, 
Henry Howe, and Denman W. 
Ross of Boston. The house of 


Durand-Ruel, Paris and New York, 
which has for sO many years been 
Monet’s’ representative, has also 
helped the undertaking in various di- 
rections. The exhibition will con- 
tinue for three weeks. Lacking pos- 
sibly a little of the spectacular inter- 
est of some of the previous art 
events, which have included loan col- 
lections of portraits in 1895 and 1896; 
one hundred masterpieces, 1897; mod- 
ern painters, 1898; the John Single- 
ton Sargent collection, 1899; the Hall 
McCormick collection, 1900; fair chil- 
dren, 1901; fair women, 1902; a grand 
loan exhibition, 1908, and _ the 
Whistler memorial exhibition, 1904, 
this exhibition is still destined, it is 
believed, to rank as a very notable 
one. 


Detroit, Chicago and the West 


are most speedily and comfortably 
reached by the fast trains of the 
Michigan Central, “The Niagara 
Falls Route.” Ten-days’ stop-over 
without extra charge is permitted at 
Niagara Falls on all through tickets. 
All day trains stop at Falls View, 
affording a grand view of the Great 
Cataract. For illustrated folder 
write to W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


- 
— 





- 


? 
A beautiful lassie named Florence 
Once wept till her tears flowed in tor- 
rence; 
When asked why she cried, 
She sighed and replied: 
“The sheriff’s been here with some 
worrence.” 
—Columbia Jester. 
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WEDSIENS 


INTERNATIONAL 
==» DICTIONARY ¢& 
RECENTLY ENLARGED 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


ew Gazetteer of the World 
New Bicgeeen sees Piveawry 

enti y W. T. Harris, b.D. LL. t 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
» 1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7 x10 x2% inches. 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 5%x85¢x1% in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 


FREE, “ Dictionary Wrinkles.’”’ Illustrated pamphlets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST 
iil 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Examinations for New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Certificates will be 
held at the State House, Concord, 
March 31 and April1. Under the law, 
candidates for District Superintend- 
éncies must be holders of permanent 
State Certificates. 





























ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


EDUCATION IN ITS 25th YEAR 


Leading high-class monthly magazine de- 

voted to secondary school interests. $3.00 a 
year, 35 cents a number. Sample for six 
two-cent stamps. 
Your THEME, if you are to write or speak 
on any educational subject, is probably 
treated by experts in some back number or 
numbers of Education, which we could send 
to you for 35 cents each. 


THE PALMER COMPANY. 
50 Bromfield St., . Boston, Mass 


$1.50 
-15 
75 
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fi —The March Atlantic opens with 
ie the initial chapters of Margaret Sher. 
k ] S H FR Teachers A. G. Fisher, mong - A G E N ( y wood's serial, “The Coming of the 
LONG EXPERIENCE. PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. | | Tide,” which enlists attention and 





Gecapadiaien bGe0 The baer rome at el 
’ s . er 

James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “Cricaco. | so Line Mantle, Series of “Letters 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU a sardonic episfle from “Alciphron,” 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- | addressed to President Roosevelt. 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. | Frank Foxcroft discusses “The Drift 





r= al compa F EE, - 
“TI applied in person for the principalship of the —~ High School Away from Prohibition” as shown in 

NOTIFICATION seg the— VIZ recommended me nor been asked for candi- | later state legislation with its appar- 
and found that it had neither dates. The committee »0ke so highly of | ent resultant increase in drunkenness 

voor ility to select teachers that if they write you please help me.’ he call came, he 


was elected. Write usatonce if you want honest............ RECOMMENDATIONS ne agg ae k taker paleo “Oe 

Spanish Inherit j the Philip- 
THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 7° y"ir'G°%! Biig.’Portiana, Mer” cow | pines,” commending our procedure 
there, in contradiction to Alleyne 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.sSscmcot strecs. Boston” | Ireland and his school, who gauge 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. American actions by the methods om 
ployed by European nations in other 


The ’ OF BOSTON, countries of the Orient. G. H. Mon- 
The TEAC] TERS EXC] {ANGE 120 Boylston St. | tague discusses “The Ethics of Trust 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. Sears “Elinsecs ee "tes May "fa 


TEACH ERS WANTE American Teachers Bureau, St. | Company.” Literary papers are a 
Louis, 28th year. sparkling resume of “The Close of 
r° the Victorian Epoch,” by Colonel 

EASTE N Feachers’ 0 Bromfield St., BOSTON Higginson; asketch of Sir Leslie 
Agency Agency  Nempar E Stephen by James Sully, and “Books 
ele s30 .4«€0)s Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. |New and Old: Reminiscences and 

Memorials.’’ Complete stories are: 


80 Exchange St., “The Tangent of a Crime,” by 

NEW ENGLAND PORTLAND, ME. TEAGHERS’ AGENGY Herbert D. Ward: and “A Girl 
Spring. of the Engineers,” a romance 

: - of modern railroad-building, by 

Ht EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the | mizaveth Foote. John Vance 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines | Cheney furnishes a striking group of 


° “ye ° e ° | poems, entitled “Lyrics of Evening,” 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We | ana “The Contributors’ Club” is lively 


























should be pleased to explain our plans to you. | and entertaining. 
Address HENRY SABIN, | —The name of Sidney Lanier, the 
MaNnuHaTTaNn BipG Perime, lets. [fe sot ee nae 
} ', : 


| sadly as did the English Keats, was 
|} unknown until it first appeared in 











Some New Books. | Lippincott’s Magazine. It is there- 
| fore fitting that some charming and 
Title. : Author. Publisher. Price. | informing letters, which have never 
Conversations on Chemistry..................0+- Ostwald John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. $1.59| yet seen the light, should be pub- 
_—— —_ ne a ied wakes bss ocekicn seesne a wah Ginn & Co., Boston. = lished first in the same periodical for 
ow to Keep CLE. oc cwccccercccceccccce soccccccecs aisde = 7 ~ Ad r , > s , “6 re 
Elements of Analytic Geometry................. Smith & Gale a " « — Mar¢ h. They are edited with “Recol- 
Advanced Latin Gomposition.................... Nutting Allyn & Bacon, ‘ 1.00 | lections,’”’ by Milton Harlow North- 
Poems for the Study of Language............... Gowdy Houghton, Mifflin& Co., Boston— | rup. 
A Group of Great Lawyers............ ..ccceesee Miller Charles Se r ibne r’s Sons, N.Y. 2.00 | 
Pa _ of —— SUMCRE GOOF odds secs csvtavdye —_ ‘D. A ' me c a —_ —Of timely interest among the 
1e House 0 WIG Soca sccceses. ccc cece cece «++» Peake . Appleton & Co., ” 0 . oe : . 
The Clookand the Bey 6006-665. vccccei ccc cieces Vesey «  459| Mareh St. Nicholas’ sketches is Fe- 
The Iliad of Homer Done into E nglish.. Lang, Leaf & Myers The Mi: 1c mill: an Co., - 25 | 1203 ‘ Sin 06 7 Ne 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. McMurray [Ed.] 6 25 | licia Buttz Clark’s “The Royal Fam- 
AF y a> _ Je soe = say ir SPE. aresbalt Sund: ay School Time me a oer |ily of Italy.”’ In Charles H. Caffin’s 
1e American Revo er sd aces on cose revelyan Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y¥. 2.00 | ypar, sha an be : . c 
TD MOU GE PEO Bacco ccnedccsdscceccseccencccse Noussanne G.P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 1.25] Marc h hapte pe How pe Study 
Rabelais .... Setttnaacn<agvecacacces EE “ “ “ « 999| Pictures,” he contrasts Franz Ha's 
Be ace a of Cole ridge a George yo D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. .60| “Portrait of a Woman” and Van 
ebster's ihe 1ite vil anc 1e Duchess... Sampson[Ed.}] ‘ ws +: ‘@ -60 rek’s “Pp j i i , 
The Psalms in Human Life...................s00- Prothero E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 2.00 | Dy ck a : ortrait of Marie Lonise von 
Te ROD MNNONE 00 5c v cas once ceee Cy PEI O’Higgins The Century Co., “ i.50| Tassis,” with interesting data of the 
the Wreisivs Binckemnity 06 OW deme dopere vesevece er : ¢ hy - 44 1.50; two painters. Francis Arnoid Col- 
AOCErICIty IM BVCTYGAY Lille ...... ee... eee e eee ouston ’. F. Collier & Son, * ——| lins’ ag Jild-Ani 
a eww are Hichens F. A. Stokes Co., és 1.50 | lins account of A W ild Animal 
Elements of Plane Geometry........... Schmall & Shack D. Van Nostrand, ‘“ 1.25| Farm” gives extremely interesting 
Cerberus, 4. & +. SSA Bloomfield Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago—— | glim_ pses of a circus behind the 


Papees shauve Roe [Comp.] Laird & Lee, Chicago. 2.50 


scenes. And Joseph H. Adams tells 
“The Practical Boy’ how to make ob- 


UNIVERSICY $i to Ctiogues _ Educational Institutions | flan end. Florentine metal’ work 


# Price-List, ss COLLEGES — at _ | The illustrations, as usual, are a good 
PUBLISHING TABY_ Information. | poston university, Seven Colleges ana | part of these helpful articles. 
*s *£ « * | 


Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the | 
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> Registrar. 
OMPANYS. 27-29 West 23d St, | —————__t_t._..__} first party—“Going to play golf? I 

¢ bach @ New York. @ | NORMAL SCHOOLS |see you have your bags and clubs 

adieenmeiiimmmmmmmmmete 1 ci —— |with you.” 

SSS AS N E tz T . . “etn: wn 
N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411, $$, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. olan Second Ditto—“Going to play golf! 
pb Fane oh a TON, MASS. tion, and training of teachers in all branches | Well hardly! Hope I haven't got £0 
Lon ne i EE. se 9 FS 





__. | Of industrial drawing.@For circular and fur- | |ow as that. No sir. I don’t play; I’m 
CR RR RN FTA AS TRIE | ther particulars apply at the school, Newbury, : 

















; | corner of Exeter Street, Boston. ja caddy. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is | G. H. BARTL ETT, Principal. | : 

called to the new course of Household Arts. ATATE “NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircuura, Mass. ———— —— 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, For both sexes. For catalogues address ROPE -e-75 
Principal. | JOHN G. THOMP SON, Principal. — 

Tare NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewaTER, | QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. ROPE: ae. Mee 

Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues | For both sexes. For catalogues address Exceptional opportunities to agents. Many other tours. 


address the Principal, A.G.BoypEN, A.M. | the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 





TREMONT. 
Mr. E. S. Willard, who has been cordially 
welcomed back to Boston by large audiences, 
has only one more week to stopat the Tremont | 
Theatre, and in response to almost innumera 
ble requests will devote it entirely to revivals 
of plays which he has presented during previ- 
ous visits. On Monday and Tuesday evenings 
and at the Wednesday matinee, Mr. Willard 
will give his powerful impersonation of Cyrus 
Blenkarn in ‘**The Middleman.”’ It was in this 
role that the distinguished English actor made 
his first appearance in America, and so pro- 
found was the impression made by his re- 
markable work, that the public still demands, 
whenever he returns to this country, that he 
again undertake the character of the grand 
old potter. On Wednesday evening, Mr. Wil- 
lard’s polished, graceful, and fervent perform- 
ance of **David Garrick” will be the attrac 
tion. Thursday and Friday evenings and the 
Saturday matinee will be given up to Barrie’s 
delightful comedy, ‘“‘The Professor’s Love 
Story,’ in which Mr. Willard plays the dear 
old absent-minded, warm-hearted Professor 
Goodwillie, who falls in love without knowing 
it, and renews his youth, to the astonishment 
of all who know him. Mr. Willard will take 
his farewell on Saturday evening, in the role 


| Twenty-five years ago the manager of this agency wanted a watch, and went to D. Valentine 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


one man idea is not common in agency work. The average manager does not like to risk 
his chance on a single man. But when we have the right man we find it the wisest way. 


THE 


the best jeweller Syracuse ever had. ‘*‘ How much do you want to pay? ‘Perhaps $150. 


|** Here is a Patek Philippe watch, part of their exhibit at the Philadelphia exposition, plain 


case, works as fine as any man needs, will last you all your life. That is the best $150 will buy.” 
He took the watch, he carries it to-day, he will never ‘carry any other unless he loses it; yet he 
bought it inside of five minutes. Mr. N M the best the money would buy was much 
Valentine’s word that the watch was E AN better than his own judgment, and he 
relied upon it. We apply this principle in agency work. When East Orange wanted a high 
school principal in 1900 we recommended one man, and he is there yet. When it wanted a 
grammar school principal in 1904 we recommended one man, and he was elected. When Bing- 
hamton asked us to recommend for the vacancy this created, we named one man. The board 
spent two months over it, sent as far away as Racine, Wis., to investigate candidates, but 
finally took the man we named the day the vacancy was created. We don’t always have the 
right man, and when we haven’t we say so; but when we do have him we say so IDEA 
strongly; that is the one man 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send .to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





THE 


BREWE 








of Dickens’ **Tom Pinch 
KEITH’S. 

Jiu Jitsu, the Japanese art of self-defense, 
which has sprung into such prominence by 
reason of its adoption at Annapolis, West 
Point, Harvard, and other leading universities 
in this country, and its commendation by | 
President Roosevelt, will be exemplified by a| 
troupe of Japanese acrobats at Keith’s, Bos 
ton, the week of March 6, as part of one of 
the best vaudeville shows of the season. 


Among the surrounding entertainers are Sid 


ney Grant, monologue comedian and mimic 
the Dollar troupe of acrobats, one of the 
greatest organizations of the kind in the 
world; J. A. Murphy and Eloise Willard, in 
an eccentric comedy sketch, with specialties, 
and tl Delmore sisters, talented instrumen 
ilists and vocalists Among the motion pic- 
res be exhibited in the biograph will be 
one showing Governor Douglas of Massachu 
setts leaving his home, his factory, and the 
State Hous 
> — — 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, | 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 


regulates the bowels, 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


and is the best 


+ 


Special Low Rates to St. Louis and 
Return via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago 
without additional cost. For full 
particulars, see local agents, or write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. jun30-tf 





Prepare for success at tne var, in 
business or public life, by mail, in 
theORIGINAL SCHOOL 
Founded in 1890. Successf 
Graduates everywhere. Approved 
by bar and law colleges. Regular 
College Law Course and Business 
Law Course. Liberal Terms. 
Special Offer Now. 

Catalogue Free. 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 

733 Majestic Bldg., Detroit,Mich., 





1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 








MERICAN 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FO REI G N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


peer Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
he ’ 70 Fifth Avenue 
Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 








1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


h Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illi. 
| Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
H E BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


’ 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 





| Twentiet 








‘THE SOUTH AND WEST sii, sas 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
|b fore. For fulli formation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 F'fth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg. 
| Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


ISchermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


| 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 





Boston, Mass.: 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
stamp for circulars. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Assists 








THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENGY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD © IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science ot Skill have done for the World 


JOURNAL OF 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically covet 
ing the space between Hero's Kolipile , 130 vears B. C.. and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public 

Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c 


Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas, 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


It is certainly an interesting and useful book. 


PRESIDEN1 
EL1oT, HARVARD 


*‘ _L sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. or VA. 


“9 have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


““Thold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great imports unce of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.’ U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


‘I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
eaten mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’”’-— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


**It is chock full of information from title to finis.”’ 


SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


‘I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and gir 


lin 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


** There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


‘The book is evidently one of unusual interest.” 


CHUANCELOR 
FutLTon, U. OF Miss. 


‘ You have opened up a new field in education.’’°— STATE SUPERIN 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA 


‘I most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
iil 1 treasure of a book rhe style is admirable 


, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and Sixty-third St. 
Empire Park 


New York City 
over $250.000 sabsineiilih 


JUST COMPLETED 
2LECTRIC CLOCKS, TELEPHONES AND AUTO- 
MATIC LIGHTING DEVICES IN EVERY ROOM 
Completely Remodeled, Redecorated and Refurnished throughout. 
One minute to Elevated and Subway Stations. 
Take nearest car at any Railroad or Steamboat Terminal, they all 
pass or transfer to the Empire. 

Within easy walking distance of all Theatres and Department Stores. 
testaurant noted for Excellent Cooking, Efticient Service and 
Moderate Charges. 

Rooms with use of bath) $1.5 0 per < ip 

priv: ate °** aa “ 


Suites ” +50 


W. JOH NSON QUINN 








$200.00 IN CASH 


GIVEN TO 


School Teachers 


E WILL DIVIDE, June Ist, 1905, $200.00 be- 
W tween fifty Teachers who send us the ten (10) 
Wittiest or Funniest Sayings of their pu- 
pils, the selections to reach our oftice before May Ist. 





The Prizes will be Divided as Follows: 

FIRST PRIZE, - - $50.00 
SECOND PRIZE, - = « 35.00 
THIRD PRIZE, . - > 25.00 
FOURTH PRIZE, - - = 15.00 
FIFTH PRIZE, - - 10.00 

5 PRIZES, $5.00 Each. - 25.00 
40 PRIZE S, $1.00 Each, - 40.00 


50 PRIZES, $200.00 


Send us your selections (10) together with 25 cents 
in stamps to pay for 3 months’ subscription to the 
ScHooLt Arts Book, and you will be accorded full 
rights in thiscontest. Ifyou arenowa subscribe rand 
wish to enter in the competition, send 25 cents with 
the name and address af a teacher who is not a sub- 
scriber. The three months’ subscriptions may begin 
with any issue desired. 

The names of all successful contestants will be 
announced in the June number of Tur Scuoor. ARTS 
Book, and checks will immediately follow. 

This is a splendid opportunity to add to your vaca- 
tion money. 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers The School Arts Book, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 











TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS, 


° cents eacn: or § 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
.aton. Fift th thousand. ¢ tains over 500 


ex ses acapted 1 a 


2. asnet of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton 
went ind \ complete course of instruction in 
social and business correspond e; with a large variety of 


rms ana exercises 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 


Phirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in fracti- 
m urement suitable for beginners, with answers. 

4. oe irae for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour E I welfth usand Contains over 800 
exercises pre problems, with answers, for review work in 
the iower gram mar prades. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. ‘Twelfth thousand. Contains over ¢ exercises and 
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ems, with answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, and is 


one of the most valuable works on composition ever written. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour Eaton and F, A. 
Blanchard. It is anovel book on The “‘ After- 


noons” are nicely graded and the work is adapted to all 


a novel plan. 


classes of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. By Seymour 
Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with 
this Manual. It is a book of £xercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of 
both teacher and pupil. 


Discount on large orders. 
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